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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


_— Parliament was prorogued on Thursday, 5th Sep- 
ProroGcation or tember, without the reading of any Queen’s Speech 
CE a very proper and natural arrangement since 
the Ministry had introduced no new legislation and had, indeed, 
done nothing but carry out the financial arrangements of their 
predecessors. A Queen’s Speech that could have only chronicled the 
formal business of Supply would have been an absurdity. But 
though there was no legislation in the first session of the new 
Parliament, certain important decisions were announced therein, 
and certain indications were given as to the intentions of the 
Ministry. For example, the passage of a single clause Act, allow- 
ing the evicted tenants, if they can agree with their old landlords, 
to return as purchasers under the Purchase Acts, is a sign that 
the Government intend to treat the Irish Land Question in a wise 
and sympathetic spirit. Their willingness to pass the Act shows 
on the one hand the folly of the declaration that their Irish policy 
would be vindictive ; on the other hand, their refusal to go beyond 
Clause 13 and to pamper the evicted tenant as a person suffering 
from undeserved misfortune proves that their land policy will be 
firm as well as sympathetic—-a most necessary condition. Besides 
doing this piece of practical business, Parliament sanctioned the re- 
VOL. XXVI. 10 
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tention of Chitral, the construction of the Uganda Railway, and 
the scheme of War Office reconstruction. 


The chief personal event of the session was the 

Mr. Heaty, revival by Mr. Healy of the old Parliamentary 
farce of obstruction in Supply, with himself in the 

principal rdle. Mr. Healy is determined, if he can, to obtain the 
leadership of the Irish people. His ambition tells him that he may 
be a second Parnell, and he knows that John Bull-baiting is one of 
the most effectual ways of winning the affections of his country- 
men. Hence Mr. Healy used Supply as an arena for showing his 
powers. His intentions were, however, so obviously personal that 


the proceedings, though wearisome in the extreme, were not ran- 
corous. 


Mr. Chamberlain is steadily pressing forward his 
Mk. CHAMBER- policy of treating the great tropical and non-self- 
LAIN’S COLONIAL : ° : 
Pouicy. governing Colonies as undeveloped States which 
it is the duty of the Mother Country to develop. 
On Friday, August 23rd, he received a deputation at the Colonial 
Office on the subject of West African railways. The growth of trade 
in West Africa, the deputation pointed out, had been extraordinarily 
rapid. Twelve years ago there were but twenty-five tons of rubber 
produced, worth £2,300; now there were 1,500 tons, worth £231,000. 
If railways could be made, the trade would be still further developed 
Mr. Chamberlain declared himself in full sympathy with these ideas. 
The policy of the Government was, he declared, to develop the re- 
sources of such Colonies as those in West Africa. “The only domi- 
nions which can be compared with those of England belonged to 
the Roman Empire, but the Romans everywhere left traces of their 
great public works. Great Britain had often neglected this duty to 
the injury of herself and her dependencies. If England were not 
willing to invest some of her supertluous wealth in these Colonies, 
it would have been better never to have gone there. In any case, 
the West African railways would be pressed on. Work had begun 
on the Lagos Railway, and those on the Gold Coast and Sierra 
Leone were being surveyed.” Mr. Chamberlain ended his speech 
by dwelling upon the necessity for dealing with the liquor ques- 
tion. He is most wise in keeping this point to the front. On the 
meanest grounds even it is important to check the reckless impor- 
tation of liquor into our African dependencies. If the Black tribes 
are ruined by the use of liquor they will soon cease to offer profit- 
able markets for legitimate trade. 
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On Thursday, 5th September, Lord George Hamil- 

THE INDIAN ton introduced the Indian Budget into the House 

of Commons. Owing to the economies effected, 

chiefly in Public Works, in 1894-95, there will probably turn out 
to have been in that year an Indian surplus of Rx. 1,230,000. 
This will probably disappear in 1895-96, giving place to a deficit 
of Rx. 1,212,000, because the expedition to Chitral has cost about 
Rx. 2,570,000. There are, however, hopes of less loss by exchange, 
and of improvements in revenue, so that possibly an equilibrium 
will be attained. The import duties on cotton goods are, it ap- 
pears from the subsequent discussion, to remain until they can 
be dispensed with, either through a rise in silver, or an increase 
in the revenue, or the discovery of some preferable tax. The 
closing of the Mints has almost stopped the import of silver, but 
has brought out the hoards of old rupees. The policy of railway 
extension by means of guarantees is also to be tried. It is greatly to 
be hoped that in this matter the Government of India will act with 
vigour. We have not paid half as much attention to the develop- 
ment of Indian railways as the importance of the matter demands. 


During the past month there have been contested 
Byer-Etxcrions. Bye-Elections in the St. Stephen’s Green Division 
of Dublin, at Limerick, and in South Kerry. Mr. 
Kenny was returned for the St. Stephen’s Green Division of Dublin 
by a majority of 432 over Mr. Pierce Mahony, his Parnellite oppo- 
nent. For Mr. William Kenny (Liberal Unionist) there voted 3,325, 
and for Mr. Pierce Mahony (Parnellite), 2,893. At the General Elec- 
tion Mr. Kenny obtained a majority of 556. Curiously enough, how- 
ever, the poll was larger for both candidates than in July, Mr. Kenny 
improving his poll by 135 votes, and Mr. Mahony increasing by 259 
votes the poll given in July for Count Plunket. In the Limerick 
Election, the contest was between a Parnellite and an Anti-Parnel- 
lite. The Anti-Parnellite candidate, Mr. O’Keefe, who in 1892 
carried the seat by a majority of 388, now won it by a majority of 
only 87, the figures showing that the Parnellites have secured 254 
more votes than on the previous occasion. This result has so 
elated the Parnellites that they have been rioting almost ever 
since. The South Kerry Election was more interesting than either 
that in Dublin or Limerick, for there the fight was between a 
Healyite and a Dillonite, with the result that the Dillonite carried 
the day. The result of the poll was as follows :— 


Farrell (Dillonite) ae ee ve wi me 1,209 
Murphy (Healyite) iio eee —< ae pee 474 


Dillonite Majority a _ 735 
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More than half the electors did not poll. At the General Election 
last July (as in 1887) Mr. Kilbride was returned unopposed. The 
polling for South Kerry took place without any violence. Only 
about half the constituency voted, and one-fifth of the voters pro- 
fessed to be illiterate. 


The offices of Solicitor-General for England and 

— : Solicitor-General for Ireland have been filled up 
by the appointments of Mr. Finlay and Mr. Kenny 

Both appointments are good ones. Mr. Finlay is unquestionably one 
of the ablest, if not, indeed, the ablest of living lawyers. In legal 
knowledge and legal judgment he has few rivals, and his style of 
advocacy is full of weight and of that powerful and reasoned 
eloquence which is in accordance with the best traditions of the 
English Bar. He has, too, what so many lawyers lack—a strong 
political judgment—the true Parliamentary instinct—and the 
Government will find his aid most useful to them in debate. 
Mr. Kenny’s appointment is also a good one, and his know- 
ledge of the Irish land question, from the landlord’s point 
of view, should be of assistance in arriving at the compro- 
mises on which any new agrarian legislation must be based. It 
should be mentioned that both gentlemen are Liberal Unionists. 
An attempt was made by the Radical Press to represent this as an 
outrage on the Conservative Party, but with little or no effect, as 
Sir Edward Clarke had had the refusal of the first of these posts. 
Our opponents seem to find it impossible to realize that Conserva- 
tives do not regard their Liberal Unionist allies with jealousy and 


suspicion. Possibly their own experience of political alliance may 
induce them to take this view. 


The Lord Mayor of London has always—for some 

a unaccountable reason—loomed rather large to the 
ro FRANcgE. average popular mind of France as a representative 
British personage standing almost on a level with 

Royalty. Popular France regards him as the embodiment of 
Popular England. It was difficult for the French mind to under- 
stand that so important a person could be coming over unless it 
were on a political mission. Even a well-informed paper like the 
Débats attached importance to the Lord Mayor’s visit which it 
surmised might have been “urged by Lord Salisbury.” We all 
know in England that the Lord Mayor could not possibly have 
been selected to undertake a political mission, and that probably 
Lord Salisbury did not know of his intended visit. If he had he 
would most cordially have wished him a pleasant trip. And no 
doubt it was a pleasant trip that the Lord Mayor was in quest of and 
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obtained. He was treated regally everywhere, and was much féted. 
We are very glad of it, particularly as the French people took him 
seriously as a manifestation of goodwill on our part. Personal com- 
munication with the French is the only way to overcome their anti- 
pathies to us—antipathies which are so persistently cultivated by 
popular journals in France of the Petit Journal type. The Lord 
Mayor’s visit was a friendly greeting on our part, which was re- 
ciprocated. He was received by the President of the Republic, was 
entertained by the Metric Congress in Paris at breakfast when Mon- 
sieur Hanotaux, the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, expressed 
friendly sentiments towards England; and he then left Paris and 
made a triumphal entry into Bordeaux. Here the Minister of 
Justice welcomed him as a representative of the Gironde and as a 
member of the Government, saying he believed that such demon- 
strations of friendship to be of the utmost value. On his return 
from Bordeaux, an enterprising Paris newspaper, the Jowrnal, had 
the happy thought to get up a banquet in his honour, which was 
attended by many distinguished people, such as ministers, authors, 
and artists. On the day following this he was entertained at break- 
fast by the Paris Municipality, from which, however, Socialists, 
Anglophobes, and Radicals of the redder sort remained sternly 
aloof. Altogether the Lord Mayor’s visit may be said to have been 
a success, and all the more so in that it was not a political mission. 


Satisfactory as our reflections are upon the welcome 
._ THE | given to the Lord Mayor, it is with some anxiety 
FRANCO- RUSSIAN ‘ 2 a 
Auuiance, that we consider the Franco-Russian military 
demonstration, which has just taken place on the 
eastern border of France. Grand army manceuvres have been 
held during the month on both sides of the Vosges. The Ger- 
man manoeuvres were attended by the German Emperor, Aus- 
trian Emperor, and the Prince of Naples. On the French side 
there was a review 100,000 troops in the presence of the Presi- 
dent of the French Republic, Prince Lobanof, the Russian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, the French Prime Minister, the 
French Minister for Foreign Affairs, and General Dragomiroff, 
a Russian General, sent as a commissioner to attend the French 
maneuvres. This conclave of distinguished people formed a very 
distinct and public proclamation of the Franco-Russian Alliance. 
At a banquet given on the previous night to the review, General 
Dragomiroff gave as toasts to the French army, “To fraternity 
on the field of battle!” and “To union in combat.” It is diffi- 
cult to conceive much more warlike toasts. The Times corre- 
spondent, in giving an account of the manceuvres, speaks of the 
enthusiasm of the French army for the Czar. He says that at the 


| 
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present moment it may be said, without any exaggeration or figure 
of speech, that the Czar now absolutely commands the armies of 
France and Russia, that is to say, counting all men liable to 
military service, 5,000,000 soldiers. If this statement is true, it is 
one of singular import to Europe, and we believe that it affects 
England more than any other country, for the simple reason that 
England is now the only Great Power in Europe which remains 
isolated. 


In presence of so formidable an alliance as that of 
An AppiTionau France and Russia it is not reassuring to be in- 
GUARANTEE OF So : : 
PEACE. formed that “all the questions pending with 
France are also pending with Russia, and that all 
the questions pending with Russia are also pending with France.” 
It is not the hostility of Russia we fear; we believe it would be 
quite possible to disarm the hostility of Russia by adopting a 
more generous policy towards her in the East, and by facilitating 
her access to warm-water ports; the danger lies in the hostility of 
France, which is so persistent in Egypt as well as elsewhere. If it 
be true that the Czar commands the armies of France and Russia, 
it is no less so that France is Paymaster of the Forces. We fear 
that she will avail herself of her recovered position before very 
long to make some impossible demand, probably in regard to 
Egypt, which we shall be unable to accept, and that we may find 
ourselves in consequence dangerously near a war with both France 
and Russia. France, or we should say Official France, for we know 
the docile French people do not want war, backed up by a Chauvi- 
nist Press, will not be able to resist the temptation to domineer 
when she knows there is another Great Power behind her. The 
reciprocity of service demanded for her support of Russian designs 
in China may be the support of French designs in Egypt. The 
New Alliance, of course, claims to be an additional guarantee of 
peace. The Triple Alliance claimed to secure a similar benefit, 
and certainly it kept the peace as long as its supremacy was un- 
questioned. The Continental conditions are however now changed, 
and England is isolated. Why should not England take her share 
in guaranteeing, one may say in doubly guaranteeing, the peace by 
forming a Quadruple Alliance? It is certain there would be no 
dangerous disturbance of the Egyptian Question if England were 
allied with Germany, Austria, and Italy. We advise that steps be 
taken to secure this additional “ guarantee of peace.” 


The French have very much mismanaged their 
expedition to Madagascar. Recriminations are 
passing between the Ministers of War and of the 
Colonies as to whose the fault is. The initial blunder seems to have 


THE FRENCH IN 
MADAGASCAR, 
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been the employment of waggons instead of mules. There were 
no roads, and these had to be constructed under a broiling sun in 
an unhealthy climate. It was during the construction of roads 
that the men always fell ill. The following passage from the 


letter of a French correspondent. gives a vivid idea of the state of 
atfairs :— 


‘* It is time that this were over. As the knowledge of the truth cannot change 
by an iota the result of the campaign, and as we shall be at Antananarivo, or not 
very far from it, when these lines are published, there is no harm in stating that 
the army is crumbling away every day. Three of the field-hospitals are crowded 
with sick. While they are made to accommodate 250 men each, the Suberbieville 
hospital contains 600 sick, and the Ankobaka 1,000. In the latter, beds have been 
improvised one on top of the other, and it is most fearful to hear the groans of the 
coolies, who are piled there and live in a condition of dirt of which no words could 
give an idea. Do you know that there are only four doctors for a thousand 
patients, and four nurses? At Suberbieville the over-crowding is terrible. There 
are only six nurses for the 600 patients, some of whom are lying on the ground 
without beds or mattresses. It is a miracle that more lives have not been lost. 

Sut if the sickness is not very deadly it lays low great numbers with the anemia 
by which it is followed. This anemia has a most curious effect. It induces a 
kind of mild madness, and the sick are convinced that they are the most happy 
people in the world.” 


Some of the worst hardships were encountered on the journey home- 
ward, because the inconceivable folly was committed of sending the 
hospital ships with their sick freights up the Red Sea during the hot 
season. Seventy soldiers are reported to have died on two French 
transports on their way up the Red Sea, solely on account of the 
aggravation of their sufferings by a stifling atmosphere. There has 
been a great outcry in the French Press, and there seems, indeed, 
to be good reason for denouncing the authorities for shameful 
mismanagement and want of foresight. Considering the natural 
obstacles to a successful invasion, any enemy of ordinary pluck 
and energy would have made short work of the expedition ; but a 
skirmish or two seems to have been sufficient to demoralize the 
Hovas. They have no plan of campaign, but have merely sent a 
few mobs of so-called soldiers to meet the French under the orders 
of incompetent chiefs. These mobs have always run away after 
the discharge of a few guns. At Andriba a Hova force, 7,000 
strong, fled upon the arrival of the French advance guard. The 
greatest act of energy yet undertaken by the Hova Government 
has been to put both the War Minister and the Comimander-in- 
Chief in irons for having allowed the French expedition to pene- 
trate so far towards the capital. The country generally is given 
up to pillage and freebooting, while anarchy prevails in the pro- 
vince in which the capital is situated. The following passage is 
taken from the last despatch of General Duchesne, the General in 
command of the expedition :— 
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*‘Thope, therefore, as I have always thought, to be at Antananarivo by the 
end of the month. Ishall reach there with provisions for some days on hand. 
Only it will be necessary for me then to obtain supplies from the surrounding 
country, as, owing to the distance, fresh supplies could only be forwarded to 


me with great difficulty. We shall be content with fresh meat and rice. The 
Malagasy subsist solely on that, and we shall do as they do. Sanitation, not 
of the best with the near division, is carried on fairly well among the troops at 
the front. We have, however, more than 3,000 sick in the hospitals. As in this 
climate men once struck down pine and languish and are unable to rise again, 
the only thing to be done is to send them home as promptly as possible.” 

It is possible that General Duchesne may find more difficulties 
in victualling his troops than he anticipates, as the rainy season, 
which now commences, will make the route to Mojanga impassable 
and supplies from the surrounding country may be difficult to 
obtain. It is, however, only a question of time as to how soon 
terms of peace will be dictated to the petty tribe which, with its 
ridiculous court, has loomed large in the eyes of the world as 
“ Madagascar.” 


Monsieur Francis Charmes discusses the question 

ee of our boundary on the Upper Mekong in the 
Chronique of the last number of the Revue des 

Deux Mondes. One is obliged to wade through so much rabid 
anglophobist writing in the French newspaper press that it is 
refreshing to meet a writer like Monsieur Charmes who is 
quite civil and so obviously desirous of getting at the truth con- 
cerning the right boundary in the Mekong district. Of course, 
Monsieur Charmes argues strongly in favour of the River Mekong 
becoming the boundary between French and English territories; 
the English claim that the Burmese province of Kiang Kheng is 
situated on both sides of the river—that is to say, that it extends : 
considerable distance beyond the left bank of the river on the 
Siamese side. Monsieur Charmes invents a funny little fable to 
get over this difficulty. He admits that the principality lies on 
both sides of the river, and that it has been governed by one chief, 
“ king, prince, or call him what you will,” only, he says, he governs 
either side by a different title. “One of his predecessors, it 
would be difficult to say when, crossed the Mekong and estab- 
lished himself at Mongsin, the capital of a group of Cantons. 
As king of Kiang Kheng he was tributary to Burmah, 

and is subject therefore to British authority; but as king of 
Mongsin he was tributary to Siam, and is therefore now 
subject—since the French occupation of Siam—to French 
authority.” This is a very pretty story, but the “predecessor” 
sounds as if he were a mythical personage invented for the occa- 
sion. Monsieur Charmes himself says it would be difficult to give 
the date of his existence, “cela importe peu!” The remainder of 
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his argument is based upon an erroneous colouring of the map of 
disputed territory which has occurred in the new Times Atlas, the 
etiect of which is to place the boundary along the Mekong river. 
“ La verité finit towjours par percer,” exclaims Monsieur Charmes ; 
but the colouring of the Zimes map has been declared by the map 
designer to have been incorrectly done and contrary to the proof 
of map as it left his hands. Having said this, we are inclined 
to ask, although we know that a concession would be misinter- 
preted, whether there is any great object in contending for the 
possession of territory on the farther side of the Mekong, because 
otherwise the river would seem to be the natural boundary ? 


7 The Armenian Question has developed but little 
ig during the month. There have been rumours that 
France and Russia have ceased to give a cordial 
support to the demands made by England on the Porte, but nothing 
authentic has been published to justify this view of the situation. 
The better opinion seems to be that the three Powers are still act- 
ing together, England supplying the impulse. Monsieur Francis 
Charmes (we hope his opinion is shared by Monsieur Ribot) says 
in the Chronique, previously quoted, that the delays of the Sultan 
in accepting the programme of reform which has been submitted 
by the three Great Powers can only produce complications which 
will injure him. Whatsoever may happen,. says Monsieur 
Charmes, England may be assured that our concurrence will not 
be wanting in a question that interests all the Christians of the 
East. The difficulty of course is to obtain a scheme of reform 
which will be effectual. The real obstacle to progress and order in 
the Turkish Empire probably lies in the character of Abdul-Hamid. 
The rulers of the earth are sometimes not well chosen. 


The Cuban insurrection is far from suppression— 
indeed, it seems to have acquired alarming pro- 
portions. Spain, on the other hand, has gathered 
a formidable force to quell it, and no military operations on a large 
scale could have been undertaken until the rainy season was over, 
that is to say, until the present month. Marshal Martinez Campos, 
the trusted Spanish Commander-in-Chief, has probably now 70,000 
men under his command. Spain has no disturbance at home, and 
is prosperous enough to be able to spend a great deal of money 
upon an effort to preserve the last remnant of her Colonial Empire. 
The Spanish point of view was put in an interesting letter which 
appeared in The Times of September 19th. To the patriotic 
Spaniard, Cuba is prized as much as India is by the Englishman. 


THE CUBAN 
INSURRECTION. 


ee 
—E — 
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‘* Imagine a patriotic Englishman receiving from a Russian friend the suggestion 
that Great Britain might perhaps do well to lighten the burthen of her Imperial 
responsibilities by abandoning India. The Englishman’s feelings would be very 


similar to those of the Spaniard when he is asked to consider the advisability of 
abandoning Cuba,” 


The parallel, to be effective, should perhaps show what benefit 
Cuba derives from Spanish dominion. As far as the merits of 
the quarrel go there is less to enlist one’s sympathies in the 
cause of the Cuban insurrection than there is to range them 
on the side of the Parent Country. The effect of the abolition of 
slavery, which took place in 1873, was to create a great class of un- 
employed. Abolition freed slaves but could not make any per- 
manent arrangements for theiremployment. A black loves liberty 
in order to do nothing. There is such an abundance of free blacks 
in Cuba that the number of rank and file of the rebel army de- 
pends merely on the amount of arms which the revolutionary 
committee can smuggle into the country. The war is almost that 
of the black and mulatto against the white—led, of course, by 
white chiefs, with the exception of Maceo, who is a mulatto. 
There is a respectable separatist party which calls itself Autono- 
mist. The Autonomists wish to handle the Government of the 
country ; they hold themselves aloof from the insurrection and sit 
on the rail watching events. If the rebellion under its present 
auspices succeeded, a sort of Republic of Hayti would be set up 
and the Autonomists would disappear. The real argument in 
favour of Cuban separation from Spain is that the sugar producers 
and tobacco planters of the island desire to have all the American 
markets thrown open to them, but this could only be obtained 


by accepting an American Protectorate. The outlook is a gloomy 
one both for Spain and Cuba. 


The execution of Mr. Stokes has been a constant 

Tue EXECUTION theme of discussion throughout the Press during 

the past month. This is not surprising. It is the 

first occasion upon which a European has been executed in the 
interior of Africa. Much indignation was felt in England upon 
hearing that a Captain Lothaire, a Belgian Congo Free State 
Officer, had strung an Englishman up to a bamboo-tree, with 
no more compunction than if he had been a dog. Mr. Stokes 
was accused of having sold ammunition to Kibonge, a “ rebel 
chief,’ who was also executed. Kibonge is described as having 
been a great villain. That may well be, but if he had fallen into 
English hands he would certainly not have been shot. We do not 
shoot rebel chiefs when they are captured. The reign, however, 
which has been established by the Belgian Congo Free State has 
already acquired a terrible notoriety. There are gruesome stories 
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of the way in which its cannibal troops have been rationed, that 
should be enquired into. Mr. Stokes was arrested on the above 
mentioned charge, and—his ivory and other merchandize were 
at the same time conveniently confiscated. A drum-head court- 
martial was convened which consisted of two non-commissioned 
officers and Captain Lothaire, who acted as its president. The 
prisoner was forthwith sentenced to death. He had “nothing to 
say in his defence,” according to a Belgian newspaper, the Bien du 
Peuple, which undertook to vindicate Captain Lothaire, and there 
was “no reason for delaying the sentence.” There was a medical 
man, Dr. Michaux, attached to Captain Lothaire’s command. This 
gentleman, who has now returned to Brussels, twice begged 
Captain Lothaire to postpone the execution of Mr. Stokes in 
order to give the latter the opportunity of appealing to the Court 
at Boma. Captain Lothaire remained, however, inflexible. He 
hung the unfortunate man early the next morning. The Congo 
Free State occupies a very peculiar position among modern States. 
It is the private colony of the King of the Belgians. It is 
difficult to make out its claim to be called the “Free” State con- 
sidering the hanging and butchering that goes on under its martial 
law. Nevertheless, according to Congo State law, as interpreted 
by one of its own magistrates, the sale of firearms is only punish- 
able by a maximum term of penal servitude for five years with 
a fine; and even if the offence had been committed in a region 
under martial law and Mr. Stokes had been condemned to death, 
he had, by the law of Congo, as a white man, the right of appeal 
to the Boma court. This appeal was refused him. It is possible 
that lust for ivory was the explanation of Captain Lothaire’s con- 
duct; the Berlin Post tells us that “the officers of the Congo Free 
State receive a commission of ten per cent. upon all the ivory 
which they can manage to bring away with them, and, as their 
most serious rival in the field was Mr. Stokes, it is possible that 
the exasperation which they felt against him on this account was 
not without its influence in hastening the execution of his sen- 
tence.” Mr. Van Eetvelde, Secretary of the Congo Free State, has 
declared the illegality of the procedure under which Mr. Stokes 
was executed, and Captain Lothaire has been ordered home to 
give explanations. 


The Unionist Ministry are already redeeming one of 
the most important pledges to which, as an Oppo- 
sition, they committed themselves, by expediting 
the construction of the railway through British East Africa to 
Uganda. Lord Rosebery’s Cabinet, before leaving office, reluctantly 


THE UGANDA 
RAILWAY. 
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sanctioned this step—by which we mean a small and zealous 
minority of its members overcame the stolid hostility of the larger 
section led by Sir William Harcourt—but left its execution to the 
tender mercies of the Treasury. Lord Salisbury has now appointed 
a committee to supervise the construction of the railway, which is 
to be commenced forthwith. It appears from an “ authoritative ” 
opinion issued by Reuter’s Agency, that the first stage from Mom- 
basa to Tzavo will traverse a gradually rising, scantily inhabited 
plain, 140 miles long, covered with mimosa scrub, and offering no 
engineering difficulties. This section comprises the sixty miles of 
waterless desert, which is at present the main obstacle to a journey 
to Uganda. Beyond Tzavo the line reaches the tsetse-fly belt, which 
extends for fifty miles to Kibwesi; this is also easy engineering, 
though rather less so than the previous stage owing to the greater 
undulation of the country. Forty miles beyond Kibwesi, the rail- 
way will make a detour from the caravan track in order to avoid 
some difficult ground, and taking its own course over rolling prairie 
will rejoin the regular route at Kikuyu, when it experiences its 
first serious check in the shape of a sharp rise of 600 feet in a sec- 
tion of ten miles. All this country is described as being 6,000 feet 
to 7,000 feet above sea-level, very healthy, abounding in game, and 
presenting practically no native difficulties, as the inhabitants, 
the Wakikuyu, are beginning to realize that it is more profitable to 
assist than to plunder caravans. An easy run to Kidongoi is fol- 
lowed by a descent of 500 feet, and the line subsequently “enters a 
thickly-wooded country with a rise of 800 feet in fourteen miles.” 
The engineers are here confronted by the great Eldoma Ravine, 
which, owing to the comparative monotony of the rest of the route, 
they will probably welcome ; being 300 feet wide and 300 feet high. 
this ravine, will necessitate the construction of an iron bridge. 
Then follows a rise of 1,000 feet through the dense Subuyu forest, 
which is inhabited by the very wild tribe of Wadorabo, who, how- 
ever, according to Reuter’s informant, are not likely to give much 
trouble, as, though “absolute savages, they are never seen.” The 
train will emerge from the forest at about 150 miles from Victoria 
Nyanza, and after an easy stage over undulating grass land, the 
traveller will find himself “ina thickly populated and highly culti- 
vated country, not very easy to traverse, being continual ridge and 
furrow, with tributaries of the Nzoia River to be crossed.” Thence 
the line runs for forty miles to Berkeley Bay, its terminus; the 
last section being as easy as the earlier ones. We are also told that 
the journey will take eight days, as the train will “ put up” at 
night in strong permanent stations, so some of our languid Southern 
English lines will be able at last to point to a British railway doing 
a slower average of miles per hour than themselves. 
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It is reported that the inquiry into the circum- 
Tue Kucnenc stances of the massacre of missionaries at Wha- 
INQUIRY INTO THE sang—which we described in the Episodes of last 
WHASANG . : : 
Massacre, month—is practically blocked by the obstinacy 
and treachery of the Chinese officials. This in- 
quiry was ordered to take place in the presence of the British 
Consul. This, however is mere ceremony, the Consul is a cypher. 
The Chinese idea of justice is to offer a life for a life—it matters 
not whose life is sacrificed. One hundred and thirty persons 
were arrested, but most of them have been released. None of 
the ringleaders have been arrested or punished. Seven Chinese 
of the lowest class have been solemnly executed in presence of 
the Consul. The lives of coolies are held cheap in China. In the 
meantime another mission station—this time a German one—has 
been attacked and looted. The Chinese officials remained apa- 
thetic. After all, is this surprising, when we consider what the 
highest official opinion is? Only the other day, at Canton, the 
students were all presented with a verified edition of Im- 
perial decrees. In one of these decrees the Chinese people 
are warned against “the stupid black-haired race who pre- 
tend that they will rise again immortal, and who behave 
among themselves as obscene beasts.” Faithful Confucians are 
told they must “shoot them like the owls of the forest, stone 
them like the bats in the street, and behead them without mercy. 
I, the Emperor, command the authorities to eradicate these weeds 
and vermin, to kill the serpents, and to throw them to the wolves 
and tigers.” It would be extremely interesting to know the date 
of this decree; apparently it is still in force, since it is presented to 
thousands of students in a modern volume. The following passage 
from the Canton correspondent of The Daily News shows us the 
Chinese people in an extremely ugly light :-— 


‘* The factors of the situation are a people infected with a fanatical and almost 
universal hatred of the foreigner, the hatred made more intense by the fact that 
the wall of anti-foreign exclusiveness which they had built has been battered down 
by British cannon ; and then, pouring through the breach which has thus been 
made, leaving their guns behind them, hundreds of the hated race are spreading 
themselves out over thecountry. True it is that by the kindness of their bearing, 
by the hospitals which they have erected, and by their general charity the mis- 
sionaries have done much to convince the people that foreigners are not such 
savages as they had been supposed, but the masses of Chinese still hate them 
bitterly, and the wonder is, not that anti-foreign outbreaks are so numerous, but 
that they are su few. But residence among this people against their will has other 
elements of risk. Though instances of brutality equal to any found in China are 
met with in Western lands, they are comparatively rare and invariably excite the 
disgust and horror of the people ; but what is the exception in the West is here 
the rule. Almost any Chinaman will torture to death a cat or dog with as little 
compunction as if he were carving a block of wood, and if, as sometimes happens, 
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he does to death with the same brutality his little, helpless daughter he not only 
ineurs no legal penalty, but does not lose a particle of respect among his neigh- 
bours. A Chinese has no pity for suffering, and, except it be his own, no respect 
for human life.” 


It remains a question as to how far foreigners are 


be cane ay are justified in preaching doctrines which excite 
MISSION. g 


WORK. a people to deeds of violence while they do not 
convert them. The fanatic tells us he “cannot 
consent to argue the question.” We believe him ; he will no more 
consent to argue the question than the papist will consent to 
argue the question of papal infallibility. We must argue it without 
him since it is we who are called upon to protect him at a huge 
cost and at the risk of war. Mr. Arnold White has been writing 
a letter in The Observer, some passages of which it is worth 
quoting and reflecting upon. He says :— 


‘To many persons it appears that the time has arrived when the directors of 
British missionary societies and those engaged in spreading missionary doctrines 
should agree to give to their fellow-subjects a general review of the actual results of 
foreign missions during the last century. If the net result of a hundred years of 
work has been good for mankind and the empire, then the fifty-four principal Pro- 
testant missionary societies which have their headquarters in Great Britain may 
fairly claim increased support, and will certainly exercise a wider influence on the 
fact being established, Over a million sterling is now spent annually on British 
Protestant missions. At the beginning of the century, according to Scott Robin- 
son, the total sum contributed for Protestant missions scarcely amounted to 
£50,000. Our Foreign Office is constantly engaged in foreing the Chinese Govern- 
ment to repair the wrongs and redress the grievances of missionaries. Diplomatic 
trouble with China is at this moment threatened on account of a massacre the 
origin of which is not clear. Considering the fact that the English people have 
not yet agreed what theological doctrine shall be taught in their own schools, and 
that the mere hint of a theologic.l concordat from Grindelwald has aroused more 
immediate interest than anything except the Valkyrie’s fiasco, it does seem only 
fair that the Government of England should not only hold aloof from all dogmatic 
teaching of the heathen, but should give denominational missionaries clearly to 
understand that if they choose to run risks it is they, and not the taxpayers of 
this country, who must take the consequences. When Livingstone converted the 
chief Sechele, the latter inquired whether he should thrash his tribe into accepting 
the truths of the Gospel. Livingstone declined the offer, preferring to trust to 
the effect of example, conviction, and faith. The British Navy is not the auxiliary 
of warring creeds, and the more nearly the nation realizes the Christian ideal, the 
more it will recoil from the notion of spreading the Gospel by means of gunboats, 
or revenging martyrs by Maxim guns. A Royal Commission on the results of 
missionary labours during the past century would furnish a report of the greatest 
value and interest, and would give to untravelled Englishmen the opportunity of 
forming an impartial judgment on questions that are now und er dispute.” 


Tue discussions of the British Association con- 

Canniwatism. tained little that was new or striking from the 
scientific point of view, but one of the debates on 

the Anthropological Section was ghastly in the extreme. Here is 
the account of cannibalism in Africa given by Captain S. Hinde :— 
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** Almost all the races in the Congo basin practise cannibalism, and, though 
in some parts it is prevented by the presence of white civilization, in others it 
seems to be on the increase. An extensive traflic in human flesh prevails in 
many districts, slaves being kept and sold as an article of food. The different 
tribes have various and horrible methods of preparing the flesh for eating ; nm 
some instances, before the death of the victim, certain tribes of the Bangala race 
themselves acknowledge that they break the arms and legs of the victim, and 
plice the body thus mutilated and still living in water for two or three days, on 
the supposition that this pre-mortem treatment renders the flesh more palatable. 
There are also distinct tribal preferences for various parts of the body, and it is 
remarkable that, contrary to an ignorant yet very generally accepted theory, the 
negro man-eater never eats flesh raw, and certainly takes human flesh as food 
purely and simply, and not from any religious or superstitious reasons. In the 
country of the Balétéla one saw neither grey-haired persons, halt, maimed, nor 
blind. Even parents were eaten by their children on the approach of the least 
sign of old age. Under such cireumstances the Balétéla were a splendid race, 
After a fight the native camp-followers of his expedition invariably ate up all the 


dead, leaving absolutely nothing for the jackals, In this way they undoubtedly 
saved the expedition from many an epidemic.” 


Captain Hinde went on to describe the pygmies whom he had 
encountered on his travels. 


‘** With regard to the pygmies, he said their average height was under four feet, 
and it was as difficult to detect their presence in the forest as it would be to find a 
mouse in a corn-field. They were a nomadic race, and, being hunters, followed 
the game in its migration through the forest according to the season. They were 
courageous, pugaacious, and had an intimate knowledge of poisons. Death 


succeeded in from three to ten minutes after a scratch was made by one of their 
tiny poisoned arrows.” 


For pure ghastliness we have never seen anything to surpass this 
account of the cannibals. Curiously enough the swvunts of the 
British Association seemed to look with rather an indulgent eye on 
the practice. One of them, indeed, is said to have described it as 
rather a habit than a vice. Perhaps, but our sympathies, and we 
expect the sympathies of our readers, will be with the plain man, 
who retorted that “any way, it was a damned bad habit.” In truth, 
the question of the morality of cannibalism is not for argument. 
It is one of those acts which is sutticiently indicated as a crime by 
horror naturalis. 


The dream of reunion with Rome will, we tear, 
REUNION WITH oe ee T. —— , 
ally be dissipated by Cardinal Vaughan’s speech at 


« 


Bristol, at the meeting of the Catholic Truth 
Soziety. The terms of reunion, as stated by him, are as follows :— 


‘*Té is best,” said the Cardinal, ‘to be perfectly frank and definite. The 
kernel of the question of the reunion of Christendom consists in the admission of 
the Roman claim that the Pope has received by Divine right authority to teach 
and govern the whole Church as defined, for instance, in the Councils of Florence, 
Trent, and Vatican, and as set forth by Thomas Arundel, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in the formulary drawn up asa test of Catholic doctrine in 1413, and approved 
by the Convocation of Canterbury. Or all this may be briefly summed up in the 
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famous axiom of St. Ambrose, ‘ Ubi Petrus ibi Ecclesia.’ The essence of the 
Anglican position, on the other hand, and the raison d’étre of the Anglican Church, 
is the negation of the Romanclaim. It declares that (1) the Pope has not authority, 
by a Divine right bestowed by Christ on blessed Peter, to teach and rule the whole 
Church of God; (2) that the Pope has no jurisdiction in England. The whole 
question of reunion lies, therefore, within a nutshell. It is not a question of 
examining and accepting a long list of Catholic doctrines. It is simply a question 
of the fundamental and essential constitution of the Church. Did the Divine 
Founder give to His Church a visible head upon earth, with power to teach, 
define, settle controversies, and govern? I fail to see the use of discussing any 
other subject. Settle this matter, and everything falls into its proper place, and 
becomes easy. Reject this, and there is no basis on which reunion is possible, even 
though men were prepared to affix their signature to every other doctrine taught 
in the creed of Pope Pius IV.” 


Though many English Churchmen will regret to read these words, 
they will acknowledge with pleasure Cardinal Vaughan’s straight- 
forwardness and plain-speaking. He makes no attempt to hide the 
fact that the acceptance of papal infallibility is the sine qua non. 


einai The report just issued by Mr. Wilson Fox, one of 
d EMARKABLE ° aie 
BivuE-Boox, the Assistant Commissioners to the Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture, is one of the most interest- 
ing and readable blue-books published within recent times. It 
deals wiih the county of Cambridge and gives a mass of curious 
and valuable facts in regard to the depression. We have only 
space to call attention to this publication “[C-7,871] price, 83d,” 
and extract the balance-sheet of one of the estates of a great English 
landlord—the Duke of Bedford. On the Duke’s Thorney and 
Wansford estates, on which the average acreage let from 1872 to 
1894 was 23,032 acres, the outgoings during those years were as 
follows :— 


£ s. d, 
Tithe rent-charge ... — sida ae — 11,210 6 10 
Land tax one Pl aun aa ns rea 9417 2 
Local rates... oe = ee i wea 4,025 9 2 
Drainage or embankment rates ... a ‘a 197,158 2 10 
Repairs, fences, insurance... Sue me at 106,135 14 
Management expenses... _ Tus se 51,463 15 2 
Miscellaneous outgoings ... sin a hs 78,226 9 7 
New buildings ave aad es win sap 60,851 6 0 
Drainage, allowances for grass seed, Xe. sige 21,047 1 4 


£530,213 2 5 


This expenditure, Mr. Fox points out, represents an annual sum 
of £25,248 4s. 11d. during the twenty-one years. Now the total 
rent received from the property during the twenty-one years, 
£750,738 7s. 10d., or an average of £35,749 8s. 11d. Thus the 
average annual outgoings represented 70°6 per cent. of the average 
annual rent received without deducting income tax. The net 
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income derived from the estate in 1893 represented only 3:4 per 


cent. on the sums spent on buildings and repairs between 1870 
and 1893 inclusive. 


j The net result of the America Cup Competition 
7. mag has unfortunately been that a great many people 
have declared that other people were “no sports- 
men,” and that none of them, whether sportsmen or the reverse, 
have any sufficient reason for alleging that Valkyrie is better than 
Defender, or Defender than Valkyrie. In the first race, it is true, 
the Defender won by the very substantial lead of 8 min. 20 sec., ex- 
clusive of her time allowance of twenty-nine seconds on the measure- 
ments. About that we can only say that it was as good and fair a race 
as is possible in crowded waters, and it establishes the presumption 
that, as The Times correspondent stated it, in light winds and some 
swell, the Defender is the faster of the pair, The next day’s race, 
however, must at least be held to have rather seriously disturbed 
the more sweeping inferences drawn from this one. Putting aside 
the question of responsibility for the foul at the beginning, opinions 
are hopelessly at variance as to the effect which it had on the race. 
American spectators allege that Defender went lame throughout, 
and that she was obviously hampered by the injury to her top- 
mast and the loss of her shroud. British reporters are equally 
certain that her injuries had no effect upon the race, and that the 
Valkyrie’s lead of forty-seven seconds—a tight squeeze at best— 
represented the merits of the case. So far for the racing. On the 
third day there was no contest at all. Valkyrie went down to the 
start, made a show of crossing the line, and then suddenly retired, 
leaving the Defender a walk-over. 


If the racing was unsatisfactory, the controversy 
THE which followed this extraordinary fiasco was in- 
INTERNATIONAL a . 
Controversy, finitely more so. For two days it was an inter- 
national affair which filled the Press of the two 
countries with recriminations. Correspondence, accompanied by 
“ official” and “ officious ” intimations, was exchanged between the 
two parties in a style and manner that would have done credit to 
the oldest diplomatic hands in a European crisis. A subsidiary 
controversy even arose as to the dates and hours when these com- 
munications were received and replied to. Lord Dunraven, how- 
ever, finally clinched the matter by dismantling his yacht of her 
racing gear and preparing her for her home voyage. It would take 
several pages of this Review to describe the points at issue between 
Lord Dunraven and the New York Yacht Club Committee, and at 
the end of it we should not be much neareraconclusion. But Lord 
VOL. XXVI. 11 
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Dunraven was well-advised in taking special pains to make it clear 
that his withdrawal had no reference to the decision of the Com- 
mittee respecting the second race. He sent the letter announcing his. 
decision before and not after the Committee’s decision was known. 
Anyone may discuss the umpire’s decision in private, a sportsman 
always bows to it in public. Captain Cranfield is, no doubt, as con- 
vinced as ever that the Valkyrie was in the right, and the Captain 
of the Defender, equally no doubt, is convinced that she was in the 
wrong. Perhaps we might suggest, without offence to either party, 
that the American custom of manceuvring for stations before the 
start lends itself to smart, we will not say to sharp, practice. 
In any case, the Comumnittee’s decision is final, and nothing, except 
an open enquiry before an Admiralty Court, could ever carry the 
matter farther. 


To decide whether Lord Dunraven’s withdrawal 
ae ’S from the third race was justified, and, what is 

a rather different thing, whether it was wise, is a 
much more complicated matter. He withdrew on the sole ground 
that the crowding by steamers and pleasure boats was such as 
to make a fair race impossible, and any race unsafe. There is, of 
course, a point of danger at which any yachstman would, under all 
circumstances, be justified in declining to sail, but we have 
not seen any very serious argument to prove that this was 
reached in either of the first two races. As for the hind- 
rances to fair racing, they are admitted by everyone, but Ameri- 
can yachtsmen submit that they were well-known to Lord Dun- 
raven when he entered upon the contest, and that the condi- 
tions were equal for both parties. Finally, as for his new conditions, 
they urge that these ought to have been insisted upon earlier or 
not at all, and that the Committee did the utmost it possibly could 
in proposing that the race should not be started until the course 
was clear. In the nature of things they could not guarantee a 
clear course, nor could they change the venue and alter the condi- 
tions in the middle of the racing. These are all arguable proposi- 
tions—so arguable that we should have been well pleased if Lord 
Dunraven had seen his way to risk the credit of the Valkyrie in 
the interests of peace and goodwill, and go on in spite of his just 
irritation at the conditions. It would have been worth the loss of 
many races to avert the fiasco which occurred, and there was some- 
thing more at stake than the merits of two yachts. Moreover, his 
manner of withdrawal was certainly unhappy. No opponent likes 
under any circumstances to be givena race. The man who goes to 
the start is expected to goon. It was as though Lord Dunraven 
had said in the most public manner, “There, you may have your 
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cup!” <A simple letter of withdrawal would have been less open 
to misunderstanding. 


Tur Traps. Lhe Trade-Union Congress has done a sensible 
one thing. It has made itself a really representative 
"body by adopting the principle of one vote one 

value. Before the new standing orders adopted at the Congress 
of 1895, almost anyone could go to a Trade-Union Congress and 
vote on something very like equality with the represen‘atives of 
the most important Unions in the land. In future the delegates 
who represent a Union with 10,000 members will cast. votes in 
proportion, and will not be outvoted by representatives of weak 
and puny organizations with an insignificant membership. The 
new orders enact (1) that only men working at a trade or 
Union officials are eligible for election: (2) that the Trade Coun- 
cils (local federations of local branches of Unions) shall not 
have separate representation; (3) that the votes cast by delegates 
shall be proportionate to the members they represent. Mr. Burns, 
in supporting these rules, made a very amusing speech. They 
did not, he said, want men who posed as the “ panjandrums 
of picturesque personalities.” “They did not want Congress 
to be the abode ef canvassers for sewing-machines, betting men, 
or public-house keepers. They did not want it to be a Con- 
gress where blackleg journalists most do congregate. They wanted 
it to be a Congress of Labour directly represented. They wanted 
it to be the mouthpiece not of the man who was well paid and had 
left labour altogether, but of the man whose average wages were 
30s. when in werk, and nothing at all when unemployed.” The 
country would attach more importance to the decisions of delegate: 
straight from the workshops than from veterans superfluous, like 
himself, who had “strutted the stage too long.” On the resolution 
being put, the new rules were carried by €04,000 votes to 357,000. 
One of the results of the new arrangement will bethat Mr. Broadhurst 
will in future be excluded from the Congress. He neither works 
at a trade nor is a Union official. At first it was assumed that Mr. 
Burns would also be ineligible, but it is now said that the 
Amalgamated Engineers intend to give him a post which will 
make him eligible under the clause allowing Trade-Union ofticials 


We are by no means unfriendly to the Trade Unions 

Tue Srrencta and regard them as on the whole a steadying in- 
OF THE TRADE i , : a 

UNIONS. fluence, both politically and industrially. It is, how- 

ever, important to remember that they are the 

aristocracy and not the democracy of labour, and that when it 

comes to the vote the Unionists are hopelessly outnumbered by 
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the non-Unionists. The Times of Saturday, 7th September, pub- 
lished an interesting attempt to analyze the Trade-Union Congress 
and shows what it really represents. According to the last census 
returns, out of a total population of 37,732,922, the “industrial class” 
of the United Kingdom numbers 9,025,902. “ Add to these, from 
the ‘commercial class, 1,171,990, persons engaged in the ‘con- 
veyance of men, goods, and messages’ by land and water; and, from 
the ‘agricultural and fishing class,’ 1,140,143, agricultural labourers, 
farm servants, “c., one gets a grand total of 11,338,035, persons 
who, approximately, may be regarded as belonging to the branches 
of labour from which trade-unionism seeks its recruits.” But the 
total membership for the 677 Unions at the end of 1893 was only 
1,270,789. In other words, out of 11,000,000 industrial workers 
in the United Kingdom, there are, roughly speaking, 1,000,000 
Unionists and 10,000,000 non-Unionists. The Trade Unionists 
are, in other words, a minority of the labourers, and their de- 


mands must never be confused with those of the labourers as 
a whole. 
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TO IRELAND. heals 


I. 


** What ails you, Sister Erin, that your face . 
Is, like your mountains, still bedewed with tears? 

As though some ancient sorrow or disgrace, 

Some unforgettable wrong from far-off years, 

Done to your name or wreaked upon your race, 

B-:oods in your heart and shadows all your mind ; 

So that no change of Season, nor the voice 

Of hopeful Time, who bids the sad rejoice, 

Can lift your gloom, but you, to kind unkind, 

Keep moaning with the wave, and wailing with the wind. 


II. 


“Come let us sit upon yon cliff, we twain, 
Whence we may gaze across your soft green Isle, 
Girt by the strong immeasurable main, 

That, see! looks up, and sweetens to a smile; 
And you shall talk to me of all your pain, 
Through violet eyes and dark unbraided tresses 
Hooded by wimple that your own hands weaved 
When you and Winter last together grieved, 
While far beneath our feet the fast foam presses 
Round bluff, and creek, and bay, and seabird-sung-to nesses.” 
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Ill. 


‘Then half withholding, yielding half, her gaze, 

She smoothed her kirtle under her, and clasped 

Her hands about her knees, as one who prays, 

Watching the clambering billows as they grasped 

At slippery rocks where wild-goats may not graze, 

‘Then fell back foiled, shivered to spray and smoke. 

And I could see the warm blood of her race 

Crimson beneath her weather-beaten face : 

As though her heart would break, her voice would choke, 

In accents harsh with hate, and brimmed with sobs slie 
spoke. 


IV. 


“They came across the sea with greed of spoil, 

And drove me hither and thither from fen to foam, 
Reaving and burning, till the blackened soil 

Waxed bitter-barren as the brine they clomb, 

Sterile to seed and thankless unto toil. 

Harried and hunted, fleeing through the land, 

I hid among the caves, the woods, the hills, 

Where the mist curdles and the blind gust shrills, 
Suckling my hate and sharpening my brand, 

My heart against their heart, my hand against their hand. 


v. 

** And ever as I fled, they ever pursued. 

They drove away my cattle and my flocks, 

And left me, me a Mother! to claw for food 

"Mong ocean-boulders and the brackish rocks 

Where sea-hogs wallow and gorged cormorants brood : 
Unroofed my hut, set the sere thatch aflame, 
Scattered my hearth-fire to the wintry air, 

Made what was bare before stretch yet more bare, 

I waxing willer more they strove to tame, 


To force and guile alike implacably the same. 
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“They would not suffer me to weep or pray. 
Upon the altar of my Saints they trod ; 
They banned my Faith, they took my Heaven away, 
And tried to rob me of my very God! 
And when I sued them leave me where [I lay, 
And get them hence, still, still they would not go. 
They reft the spindle from my famished hands, 
My kith and kin they drove to other lands, 
Widowed and orphaned me! And now you know 
Why all my face is wet, and all my voice is woe!” 


Vil. 


I crept a little nearer, and I laid 

My hand on hers, and fondled it with mine ; 

And, “ Listen, dear Sister Erin,” soft I said, 

“Not to the moaning of the salt-sea brine, 

Nor to the melancholy crooning made 

By thoughts attuned to Sorrow’s ancient song, 

But to the music of a mellower day. 

Forgive! Forget! lest harsher lips should say, 

Like your turf fire, your rancour smoulders long. 
Now let Oblivion strew Time’s ashes o’er this wrong. 


VIII. 


“The robber bands that filled the Isle with groans 
Were long since clamped and prisoned in their graves : 
The flesh hath dried and shrivelled ‘rom their bones, 
Their wild war-standards rotted from their staves ; 
Their name is nought. “lis thus that Time atones 
For all the griefs man fastens on his kind. 

The days were dire, his passions swift and ‘ell : 

His very Heaven was but a sterner Hell. 

His love was thraldom, hatred black and blind, 

As headstrong as the wave, as wayward as the wind. 
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IX. 


“Nor did you suffer only. You too dealt 
Full many a stroke, too fierce to be subdued 

Till you had made the fangs of vengeance felt. 
Mercy and truce you spurned, and fed the feud 

Of Celt with Saxon, Saxon against Celt, 

Till lust enforced whatever law forbade. 

Nay! do not linger on that painful dream, 

But turn and smile! as when a silvery gleam 
Dimples your loughs that whilom seemed so sad, 
And runs along the wave, and glistens and is glad! 


X. 


‘** We own our fault the greater, so we now 
For balance of that wrong would make amends. 

Lift the low wimple from your clouded brow, 

Give me your gaze, and say that we are friends ; 

And be your mountains witness of that vow, 

Your dewy dingles white with blossoming sloe, 

Your tawny torrents tumbling to the sea: 

For You are far the fairest of the Three, 

And we can never, never, let you go, 

Long as your warm heart beats, long as your bright eyes 
glow. 


XI. 


“The Triune Flag, none now save Tyrants dread, 
That with Imperial peace protects the world, 

Has by the sinewy sons you bore and bred 
Round the wide globe been carried and unfurled. 
Where danger greatest, they it was who led, 
And stormed death rather than be backward driven. 
Now, gaze no more across the western main, 

Whose barren furrows hope still ploughs im vain. 

‘Turn Eastward, where, through clouds by sunrise riven, 
England holds out her hand, and craves to be forgiven.. 
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XII. 


** Live your own life, but ever at our side! 

Have your own Heaven, but blend your prayer with ours! 
Remain your own fair self, to bridegroom bride, 

Veiled in your mist and diamonded with showers, 

We twain love-linked whom nothing can divide ! 

Look up! From Slievemore’s brow to Dingle’s shore, 
From Inagh’s lake to Innisfallen’s Isle 

And Garriffe’s glen, the land is one large smile! 

The dolphins gambol and the laverocks soar: 

Lift up your heart and live, enthralled to grief no more! 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 
Dugort, Achill Island, 
August, 1895. 


THE TYRANNIES OF PRIVATE LIFE. 


Ir is notorious that Britons never, never will be slaves. This was 
part of the charter granted to the tight little island, beloved by 
Neptune and Freedom, when, by Heaven’s command, it rose from 
out the azure main; and ever since we bent our necks to the 
Normans, we have gone about the world shouting that heroic boast 
in the ears of other peoples, and exalting our own liberty at the 
expense of their servitude. Do we not all know, for instance, 
that the frog-eating French are slaves and wear wooden shoes ?— 
that the Russian moujiks are serfs to a man, whom the nobles and 
the police may knout at their pleasure ?—that the German soldier lays 
the flat of his sword on the broad of such backs as offend him, even 
as the old gentleman tying his shoe offended Sheridan ?—that the 
armed brigand is the master of Italy, as of Greece, levying black- 
mail on the peasants and carrying off to the mountains rich pro- 
prietors to be heavily ransomed under pain of mutilation and 
death ?—in short, that all Europe, not to speak of Asia, Africa, and 
America, groans in the chains of slavery and writhes under the whip 
of tyranny, while we alone are proudly free—coerced by no man 
and oppressed by no law? So we shout and sing, flourishing our 
palm-branch like a shillalagh above our heads, and carrying our 
Winged Victory like a hooded falcon on our wrists. We, the 
conquering heroes of modern history, are free; and Britons never 
shall be slaves. 

And all the while, laughing in his sleeve and ours, sits the 
Demon of Tyranny, our tormentor and our master. 

Our laws are fairly just and equal, though, in opposition to 
current clap-trap, they press more heavily on the educated criminal 
than on the uneducated, and grind the rich more harshly than the 
poor. But in our private life, extra to the written law of the land, 
we are in the grasp of Tyranny, now in one form and now in 
another, yet always with his strong, lean fingers griping at our 
throat. Between servants and employers, pray, who is master? 
Time was when that question answered itself by facts too self- 
evident to be gainsaid. When Mrs. Pepys could beat her saucy 
wench, and reduce her to obedience by the unanswerable argu- 
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ment of blows, there was no need then to ask who was mistress. 
Just as the “nips and bobs and pinches” of sweet Lady Jane 
Grey proved the working power of the Fifth Commandment and 
the obedience to parental despotism it included, so did the high- 
handed treatment of servants by their employers prove the sub- 
stantial slavery of my Lord’s “rascal”? or my Lady’s “ hussy.” 
Nowadays the lines read the other way. Like a dissolving view 
the scene has changed, so that what was once a throne is now a 
stool of repentance, and those who were the prisoners are now 
the gaolers. 

The domestic tyranny exercised by servants is assuming for- 
midable dimensions. In its character, if not its methods, it is 
essentially an insurrection—a jacquerie carried on in the home 
instead of the fields and streets. Following the iaw of repri- 
sals and the force of the rebound, they who were formerly down- 
trodden slaves are fast becoming pitiless tyrants. Your house, my 
dear sir, is no longer your castle where you are the captain and 
constable, paramount over all; and your drawing-room, madam, is 
no longer your bower where your handinaidens receive your orders, 
which they are bound by custom and force majeure to obey. It is 
a territory divided between two apparently equal powers—you the 
employers who pay the money, and they the employed who do the 
work. But,as the employers have to pay according to the ruling of 
the market by the employed, while the employed do their work when 
and how they list, it is they who are in reality the predominant 
partners, while the master and mistress are little better than orna- 
mental figureheads. 

Servants are no longer members of the family. They are pro- 
fessionals, detached from personal ties and with no more feeling of 
love or gratitude than has the cabman for his fare, whom he drives 
with skill for which he is paid according to the tariff nailed inside 
his cab. Their pride is in their profession, and personal affection 
does not enter into the account. Their own pleasure, their own 
advantage does. ‘The butler has his stated hours of relaxation and 
his rigid rules, self-made, of restriction. He will not do this and 
he will not do that, and wild horses could not make him budge an 
inch out of his own line. Per contra, the service he will not render 
to his master, he demands from the footmen and page-boys for him- 
self, and the discipline he so loftily rejects he as vigorously enforces. 
He is emphatically the master—his own, his fellow-servants’, his 
lady’s—whom he cajoles or overawes, his nominal master’s—whom 
he takes care to keep in good-humour by personal attentions con- 
ducive to comfort. Elsewise he acts according to his own will, 
and he is the male tyrant of the establishment. 

The only rival he has is the cook; and, if he cannot make her 
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an ally, the clash of opposing forces is apt to create a disturbance 
in the house. For the cook rules the roast in the world below 
stairs, and has it in her power to make her fellow-tormentors 
dissatisfied or content—miserably uncomfortable or luxuriously 
apportioned. It is therefore good policy for the male tyrant to 
make good terms with the female; for, if not, one or other must go 
to the wall. 

In less showy households, those where no manservant is kept 
and the neat-handed two or three have it all their own way, the 
tyranny under which the modern mistress suffers is even more dis- 
tinctly shown and grievously felt. In some districts the rule among 
cooks is—no late hot dinners o’ Sundays, no, not so much as an 
omelette, a rasher of bacon, a “cottage pie,” or the simplest dish 
going, for the comfort of the best and most delicate mistress. A 
highly-paid cook, who had lived for some years in her place, gave 
up her situation because her ailing mistress asked for one hot dish 
at the Sunday eight o’clock supper. If this be not tyranny, what 
is? What is it but tyranny of a negative kind when the servants 
stolidly refuse to do what the mistress orders and desires—say 
in the way of moderately early rising, punctuality, cleanliness, 
diligence ? They do not up with the banner of revolt and in so 
many words say “‘ We will not.” They simply do not. Deaf adders 
are they whom no music can charm. The prescribed six or half- 
past for turning out of bed and beginning the work of the day 
becomes a law as obsolete as King Arthur’s Round Table. By 
degrees it creeps on till it becomes past seven—when the day opens 
with a scrimmage and the hunting after that lost hour which is no 
more to be found than was the hunted Snark. If remonstrated with, 
there are scenes of hoity-toity temper, or of sulks, or haply of verbal 
blows and buffets, and “ this day month ” as the climax. So with all 
therest. Do you like your meat welldone? Itis sent up half raw. 
Do you like it “rare” ? It comes to the table burnt to a cinder on 
the outside and as tasteless as masticable leather within. Have you 
a prejudice in favour of thorough cleanliness with its unmistakable 
aroma of purity? The top of the dust is smeared off with a soiled 
duster and the corners are left choke-full. Are you an artist in 
your decorative arrangements? You put the tazza here and the 
vase there, and mix your greens and browns and yellows according 
to your own ideas of taste. Day by day your Phyllis reverses the 
positions and jumbles your harmonies both of line and hue into her 
own barbarous “ pie.” She takes no hint and attends to no instruc- 
tions. As the professional who has these things under her care, 
she is the arbiter who arranges them according to her pleasure. 
She is the mistress of her own work, and you have only to provide 
her with board, lodging, and wages. 
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The same kind of tyranny runs through the whole of modern 
domestic life. Your gardener does not allow you to gather your 
own flowers at your own will. Moreover he denies that they are 
yours. They are his, and he calls them his. He sends you in 
fruits and vegetables according to his liking, not your desires; 
nor yet according to time and ripeness; for if he be of a bad sort 
the neighbouring market is supplied before your own table—the 
early prime commanding good prices. The coachman bedevils 
your horses so that you shall not use them if he have not a mind 
to drive you; and the prices charged to you for stable-stuff are not 
the prices received by the sellers. That underground railway is 
not done away with between sellers and buyers, and the purse- 
bearer suffers by just so much as these others are advantaged. 
And all this tyranny goes on without let or hindrance in houses 
where they sing “ Rule Britannia” con spirito, and vow in the key 
of A major that Britons never, never, never will be slaves. 

From the earliest days until now tyranny has been reciprocal 
between husbands and wives. Here, we have marriage by capture 
and the woman knocked senseless at the first chapter in the book 
of love-making; there, we have Sarah cruelly forcing her hus- 


band to discard his handmaid and his son. Ahasuerus degrades 


Vashti for disobedience ; Xanthippe insults Socrates in scorn for 
his unproductive philosophy. Male seals tear the unresisting cows 


to pieces in their jealous rage for possession and the female spider 
makes a meal off her mate if he does not scuttle away in time. In 
the modern English home the same game—here of bowls and there 
of rabbers—is played between husbands and wives, and under present 
conditions it would be hard to say whose sceptre is the longer, whose 
rod the heavier. In some houses the husband stands like a very 
Juggernaut, the wheels of whose chariot crush the life out of his 
worshippers. In others, he is as the miserable little mouse on 
whom his conjugal lioness had laid her broad paw. Here, she has 
no power; there, he has no authority. Here, she may not dance, nor 
dress according to her own taste and the fashion-books; there, he is 
denied his club, his cigarette, his billiard-table, while his very vote 
is regulated for him ani his professional opinions are trimmed 
according to her ideas of fitness. Under the male tyrant the wife 
is treated as a fool pure and simple; under the female, the husband 
is treated as a bore anda ninny in one. Under either, indifferently, 
the other is a slave whose soul is not his own where she is 
supreme—who has no soul at all to possess or to mortgage where 
he sits on the throne. 

This latter kind, however, is fast diminishing in number, while 
the former is increasing. Bicorne is fatter and bigger and lustier 
than ever, and Chichevache is leaner and lankier, and more and more 
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starved. Woman’s independence has shouldered out man’s pre- 
dominance so effectually that the modern spindle overtops the 
spear and soon will beat it down into the dust. The former slave 
is the present master, and the law itself recognizes the unconquer- 
ability of the sex. The man is still bound by certain obligations 
from which the woman is free; ¢.g., in the decree for restitution of 
conjugal rights, which can be forced against him, but is inopera- 
tive with her. He can no longer put in force that old brutal permis- 
sion which gave him leave to chastise her with a stick no bigger than 
his thumb; and her tongue may wag as it will without the punish- 
ment of the branks to follow. In the lower orders these are the 
two weapons they use—she her tongue, he his fists—vituperation 
nagging and aggravation, meeting the knock-down blow of brute 
strength. Where the man is physically the weaker, as not in- 
frequently happens, then the tyranny of the virago is complete, and 
the fate of the male spider who cannot scuttle away in time is 
happier than that of a man doomed to live under the dominion of 
one * Ay angry as is a pissemire.” In these humble households. 
the public-house plays an important part, and the persistent 
drunkenness of the peccant partner is not unnaturally held to ex- 
cuse any amount of tyrannous chastisement in return. It is more 
than an honest woman can bear to see the children’s bread cast to 
the dogs of drink and the swine of debauchery. “ Lig him down 
hard by, an’ [’ll leather him when I’ve time,” was a not wholly un- 
reasonable comment on his condition and promise of its punish- 
ment to follow, invariably made by a certain hard-working Jane 
when the neighbours brought in her Matthew dead drunk as usual. 
In like manner we can scarcely wonder at any amount of futile 
tyranny exercised by a steady and industrious workman with a 
drunken slattern for a wife. His main misfortune is, however hard 
the punishment and however harsh the tyranny, all of the nature 
of water and the duck’s back; and “let him who is filthy be filthy 
still ” fulfils itself now, as it did two thousand years ago. 

Among cultivated people the domestic tyranny of husbands over 
wives, or conversely, is less coarsely shown and more severely felt. 
The area is larger and the avenues are more numerous. Sarcasm 
stings more sharply than abuse, and a venomous insinuation does 

more harm than a full-flavoured epithet. In like manner, denials 
_ of ordinary class usages and privileges press more heavily on the 
unduly restrained—lenied all that their compzers and associates 
enjoy—than an occasional black eye or the print of finger-nails on 
a cheek. The husband who will not let his wife go to a theatre, 
and who makes her refuse invitations to balls and the like which 
she wants to accept and he does not; who acts the part of Petruchio 
with her wardrobe, and forbids such fashions as do not please his 
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fancy; who interferes with her management of the house and, by 
example, if not by direct precept, teaches the children to despise 
and disobey her; who keeps her short of money, doubts her 
accounts, demands to see her bills and their vouchers, and makes a 
few shillings the peg on which to hang a scene of reproach and 
accusation; who scouts her opinion, no matter on what subject 
nor how purely within her province it may be; who keeps her in 
leading-strings like a child without rights of its own, owing all its 
happiness to the voluntary kindness of its superiors, and who thus 
makes her pleasure her humiliation, and his very grace a smarting 
wound ;—such a husband as this can, and does, inflict far more 
torture than the rougher kind of brute, who bangs and bashes his 
old missis when the drink is in and the sense is out, and then has 
done with it till the next bout. 

So with the man whom the wife tyrannizes over, rendering him 
ridiculous whether she coerces or caresses. She contradicts him at 
the head of his own table; interrupts his anecdote to set him right on 
an utterly unimportant little detail—say, the date of a transaction, 
which he makes the 7th of September, and she asserts was the 8th; 
she interferes in all his arrangements, and questions his authority 
in the stables, the fields, the church, the consulting-room ; she ap- 
portions his food and regulates the amount of wine he may take ; 
shoald she dislike the smell of tobacco, she will not allow him the 
mst transient whiff of the most refined cigarette; and, like her 
brother with his victim, she teaches the children to despise their 
father by the frank contempt with which she treats him, and the 
way in which she flouts his opinion and denies his authority. If 
she be more affectionate than aggressive, she renders him ridiculous 
by hor effusiveness. Like the “ Sammy, love” which roused Dean 
Alford’s reprobation, she loads him with silly epithets of endearment 
before folk, oppresses him with personal attentions, and treats him 
generally as a sick child next door to an idiot. All out of love and 
its unreasoning tyranny, she takes him into custody—in public as in 
private life—and allows him no kind of freedom. Robust and 
vigorous as he is, she worries over his health as though he were a 
confirmed invalid; in the heyday of his maturity coddling him as 
if he were an octogenarian bordering on second childhood. She 
continually uses the expression, “I shall not allow my husband to 
d> s) and so”; or, “I will make my husband do this and that.” 
Never by any chance does she confess his right to free action, 
bound as he is in the chains of her tyrannous affection. In the end 
she mvkes him what she has so long fancied him to be, a backbone- 
less valetudinarian, whom the sun scorches to fever and the east 
wind chills to paeumonia—o.e wh» has lost the fruit by “ fadding” 
about the flower. 
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Tyrannous to the young, many of the old seem to have forgotten 
their own past, and to see no farther on that backward vista than the 
day before yesterday. ‘They expect in the immature the qualities 
which are evolved only by years of training and the sharp discipline 
of experience. The young girl, with her head full of the new de- 
lights of her life, with that ball in the near distance and the pretty 
dress she is to wear floating like a vision of beauty before her mind, 
with her heart singing its little song because He looked at her so 
earnestly last night and spoke to her so softly, or intoning its un- 
spoken dirge because of the very reverse—she is expected by her 
mother to be as diligent and orderly and careful over details as 
though no disturbing thoughts, no interrupting hope, flitted be- 
tween her and those stockings to mend—those flowers to arrange— 
those drawers and cupboards and presses to put tidy. Then comes 
down the maternal ferule, and poor, pretty, little Curlywig suffers in 
consequence. Or the tyranny of the old is shown in denial of the 
pleasures which youth craves and age has exhausted. Again this 
forgetfulness of their own past comes in as a kind of blank wall be- 
tween them and their children. Neither amusement nor liberty 
will they grant, not seeing the necessity for either. A nice little 
sober walk along the high-road is something they can comprehend 
and allow; but a rollicking expedition down the river, or up the 
mountain where they are not wanted and could not go if they were 
asked—no, that again is beyond the pale and not to be dreamt of 
by the sober and well-conducted. As years go by, nerves fail and 
courage wanes with energy. Lions abound, and Holbein’s “‘ Dance 
of Death” is the law of life. Poison lurks in every cup; danger 
dogs the footsteps of every pleasure; the horse will shy and smash 
the trap to matchwood ; the boat will founder and the whole freight 
will be drowned ; the ice will break, and then good-bye for ever. 
Here again, as with the over-fond and careful wife, the tyranny of 
love works as mischievously as any other, and fondness is as fatal 
as unkindness. These leading-strings have such a fascination for 
some people !—and freedom is the Great Dragon which it is essential 
to chain. To women of this stamp the daughters never grow up; 
and a woman of forty will be called “child,” and sent to bed at ten, 
not allowed to go out by herself or to travel alone, all the same as 
when she was budding seventeen. 

So, too, the sons are never men—never supposed to be respon- 
sible beings with the knowledge of right and wrong or the power of 
self-control. They are watched and warded and questioned and 
hustled till the marvel is if they retain, on the one hand, any honesty 
or truth, on the other, any manliness or independence. Father and 
mother both take them into custody with impartial severity, and 
that régime of home tyranny remains with them through life as a 
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bitter memory which time itself can never sweeten. If the old 
would but look back and remember their own youth, with all its 
headlong impulses, and the follies and mistakes these engendered, 
with all its secret sorrows and voiceless aspirations, its nameless 
unrest, its unfocussed longings whereof was known only the long- 
ing and the want, not what was longed for and what was wanting 
— if they would but realize again in their children their own joy in 
such amount of freedom as teaches caution and ensures self-control, 
there would be less of this kind of domestic friction which springs 
from parental tyranny, and the lives of the young would be happier 
because freer. As it is, in too many instances, the young people 
are glad to escape from home simply because within those four 
walls, which should be the dearest place on earth to them, they are 
stifled so that they cannot breathe freely—denied and coerced so 
that they cannot live or move in liberty. 

All this is sorrowfully true. So is the other side—the tyranny 
of the young over the old. Of the two, it is hard to say which is 
the more bitter—denial when you are young and lusty and eager to 
use your powers ; coercion when you are old, and after a long life of 
not only independence but of influence and command. Sitting on 
the bare ground comes hardly to one who has been used to the soft 
and stately luxury of the throne of power. But the young not only 
knock at our doors, but push us from our stools; and Lear is the 
type of more than one deposed king and flouted father. The young 
are up-to-date, and the old are rococo and effete. This goes with- 
out saying. Also is it a fact, four-square to all the winds that 
blow—according to the young—that morals, like fashions, change 
their colours and complexions, and that nothing in the world is so 
elastic as the Ten Commandments and the doctrines of St. Paul. 
Of course, we are all Christians—the tyrannous young with the 
rest—but beyond and above all we are eclectics, and take just so 
much as suits us, rejecting the rest. Obedience to parents and 
reverence for authority come into the list of the modern Index Ex- 
purgatorius. The Revolt of the Daughters finds its historians, its 
sympathizers, its celebraters; and the Fifth Commandment lies 
as so much dross at the bottom of the pan. The tyranny of the 
young over the old has yet to find its Christian prepared to do 
battle against this new and most disastrous form of Apollyon. But 
it exists, and counts its victims by the score. Granted that it 
needs a somewhat exceptional amount of tact in the young when 
dealing with the old, not to offend susceptibilities while substituting 
their own keener senses for worn-out faculties. Granted that old 
people are often peevish, unreasonable, suspicious. So be it. The 
infirmities of human nature are common property, and as the one 
is, so will the other become. But no amount of unreasonableness 
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exonerates the victorious young from the need of showing the 
grace of tact and the tenderness of respect. Supreme in health 
and strength, predominant in power, with unworn nerves and un- 
exhausted energies, with hope in the future and possession in the 
present, it is not unreasonable to ask for this indulgence of reverent 
courtesy to the old, who have been and now are not. But the young 
are mostly tyrannous. Even when they are kindly they are no less 
arbitrary than when they are the reverse. Their attentions humili- 
ate as well as worry; their assumption of authority—for your 
own good—presupposes a state of quasi-imbecility which renders 
you incapable of judging what is best for yourself; they prescribe 
your diet, your clothing, your goings out and comings in, your 
hours, and the amount of ventilation you shall or shall not have. 
They interfere with your lifelong habits, and inch by inch occupy 
the whole territory, till you have not so much as a rood of freedom 
left you. They oppress you with their unresting manipulation, and 
finally roll you flat; and the last days of an old person are ofttimes 
days of secret grief and pain for the very assiduity of the young, 
who, under the guise of kindly care, exercise a tyranny that is prac- 
tically torture. 

How often we see this as the last act in the drama of private 
life! Here, the husband, who was once such an irresponsible 
tyrant, ruling his family with the heavy hand of power, now broken 
and nerveless, lies under the heel of his erstwhile subjugated wife 
and is snubbed and coerced by both her and his daughters. There, the 
woman, who has been in her household what a kestrel is among the 
small birds in a garden, is now reduced to the state of a broken idol 
whose influence is destroyed and whose inherent weakness is dis- 
closed. She has lost all command, and can take refuge only in com- 
plaints. No one asks her advice, and no one would take it if she gave 
it. And no one heeds her wishes. Like the Apostle, now that she is 
old, others gird her and carry her whither she would not, and she 
stretches forth her own hands in vain. It is pitiable to see these 
deposed kings, these discrowned queens. Unlike that ghastly 
act of reverent loyalty which crowned the dead Inez queen, 
and put a sceptre in her fleshless hand to repair her humiliation 
when alive, they who were once domestic despots are now no better 
than protected serfs, and the burden of tyranny they laid on others, 
they in their time have to bear. 

Other tyrannies are there in private life, under which we free-born ~ 
Britons groan. In those country towns where ecclesiastical politics 
run high and the elaborate ritual will have no dealings with the 
unmusical service, the tyranny of what is esssentially sectarianism 
rules heavily. You must belong to one or the other section, and 
you must make your choice which it shall be. You will not be 
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allowed to hold a middle course and to see the good in each, and, 
seeing that good, to sip now from one and now from the other cup. 
If you go to St. Luke’s, where they wear stoles and albs and the 
sentiment of sacrifice obtains, you will not be welcome at St. Mark’s, 
where the minister recognizes the Wesleyan as his brother and 
calls the Roman Catholic a papist and an idolater. The tyranny 
of sectarianism owns no allegiance to the doctrine of a common 
humanity, and the facetted quality of truth is a heresy which each 
side rejects alike. The especial church which you attend, and the 
ecclesiastical doctrines which that church favours, are of move 
value in the minds of these tyrants for the sake of dogma, than the 
Sermon on the Mount or St. Paul’s famous homily on Charity. 

And what about the tyranny of social conformity ?—the doing at 
Rome as the Romans do, from the adoption of an indecent fashion 
to the following in the footsteps of one who brings in an onerous 
and expensive custom? Take the tyranny of wedding presents 
alone—who says there, he or she will never be a slave? Or the 
tyranny of Christmas cards and presents—who has the courage 
of revolt against these? Who shakes off the yoke of the bore, and 
declines to submit to the tyranny which politeness would fain 
impose ? Who dares oppose a popular sentiment ?—call missionaries 
busybodies who negiect the duties lying to their hands at home, 
for the sake of the excitement of adventure and unrestricted action 
abroad ?—speak of certain forms of protection as simple acts of 
national self-defence while maintaining that our present system of 
free trade is at once suicidal and immoral? Or, who in an assembly 
of monometaliic bankers would be brave enough to dilate on 
the tyranny of gold as the sole standard, at the same time urging 
the adoption of a silver copartnership? It wants a man as brave 
and steadfast as the mythic Tell to do these things; which, how- 
ever, are not among the tyrannies of private life, and have no 
business here. That private life has yokes enough and to spare 
of its own, and the thumbscrews of politics need not be pressed 
into its service. If we can keep our feet clear of the domestic 
gyves and our backs free from the burden of home tyrannies, we 
may be content; for few indeed are able to do this with com- 
pleteness or satisfaction. At the same time, it is as well to re- 
member that one who hugs his chains and dares not make a bold 
stroke for freedom is fit for nothing but slavery ; and that many 
of the tyrannies to which we submit are caused by cowardice and 
might be conquered by cour.ge. 

E. Lynn Linton. 


AUTUMN SESSIONS IN A BUCHAN GARDEN. 


Unper the yew-hedge that skirts a broad turf walk there lay 
something white. Jock—the prize Scotch terrier—spied it first 
and pulled it out. There it lay at my feet in the sparkle of 
sunshine and dew—the dried-up, shrunken body of a poor little 
“ Narraway wifie,” so called by the North countryfolk. It might 
have been taken for an ouzel but for the delicately webbed feet. 
In the fierce gales of last winter, hundreds of these little auks 
were driven across the sea from Norway to the Scottish shores, 
and far inland. They were picked up dead in gardens and fields 
and on the hillsides. Sometimes they were found alive, but only 
to survive a day or two. I was told of one that they lifted out of 
the snow, and fed and cared for, for just one day. On the second 
day the “wifie” died; and her inate, who must have arrived in the 
night, was found dead beside her cage. In these Norland garden 
grounds, little details of wild nature occur which to a naturalist 
are full of interest. Odds and ends occasionally come to light; 
traces of the small histories and romances that silently run their 
course, hidden away among the trees and the leaves and roots and 
stones. It bears no special relation to autumn gardens, and it is an 
old story now (for it happened fully a week ago!). But it happened 
here, and [ still recall sadly sometimes, the episode of the last end 
of the kestrel who had lived here in peace, haunting the old tower, 
for the past two years. On summer Sunday afternoons she would 
perch on the highest branch of a tall fir-tree below the terrace, 
surveying thence all that went on. One evening something was 
amiss. The bird flew low, settling near us on the grass, then 
heavily mounting to her roost on the tower, whence she would 
watch us for a time, and then fly down again. It was surmised 
that she had killed and eaten a lost caged dove, and she was sen- 
tenced to be shot to-morrow. But “to-morrow” we found the kes- 
trel half-dying in the strawberry beds, and soon she ceased to breathe, 
and we laid her on the grass for dead. There she remained, dead, 
till evening. Then I took up the poor bird, stretched her long wings, 
and smoothed her rufiled plumage. Suddenly, the great beautiful 
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eyes opened wide—gazing full upon me! The soul of the kestrel 
yet lived, though its body was dead. In a quiet nook hard by 
release soon came. Utter starvation was ascertained to be the 
cause of death. Could we but have known! In these early 
September days, autumn approaches step by step, and we feel that 
now she is near at hand. Blue-bells have almost all faded from 
grassy banks and roadsides. The limes are yellowing too soon, 
for their blossoming was late, and they have yet scarce lost their 
fragrance. The sycamores overhanging the garden wall are em- 
browned already, reminding one of the chestnut groves of a Titian 
background. By-and-bye, the sycamore leaves will shrivel off, 
spotted and un-reddened, and lie on the ground in unsightly heaps. 
Small reminiscences of their golden showers of May return to the 
still green laburnums, in scattered points of yellow; but the 
gardens of Scotland have only now attained their zenith; and it 
is of Scotch gardens only, and the glory of them, that I can write, 
since for years past I have not known an English autumnal season. 
Far down below the window where I sit, lies a garden which, in 
its way, is perhaps unique. An old tower and weed-grown ivied 
ruins command a wide green terrace, nearly the eighth of a mile 
in length, built on the rock. The terrace is brilliant at this time 
with clumps and long borders within box-edgings, of varied tints 
of scarlet and orange and blue. At the eastern end stands the 
modern castle; and away in the distant west rises the lovely peak 
of Bennachie—ever fair and never the same—whether robed in 
lilac mists,—or deep violet-purple against the amber sunset: or 
in winter, wearing his white night-cap. Just in front of the tower 
there was once a garden pavilion of the old French style in vogue 
two hundred years ago. A flight of stone stairs led down through 
the pavilion into the yew-garden. The upper pavilion room, or 
parlour, has long since disappeared, and the stairs are now outside, 
overhung with ivy and wild wreaths of trumpet honeysuckle. The 
yew-garden is enclosed within grey granite walls of immense size 
and thickness. In the midst, upon about one acre or so of lawn, 
stand the grand old yews, as for centuries they have stood. Four- 
teen in number, there they still remain, despite time and climate, 
which have dealt sorely with them, and have broken here and 
there their ordered ranks. These yew-trees are of great size, and 
their branches of enormous spread. Though a few are scarred and 
bare, yet they carry well their dark green burthen of, may be, six 
hundred years, so far as can be guessed. There once were two 
narrow avenues of limes flanking the yews on either hand. But 
these were felled a score of years ago, and only the memory of 
them is left. Well did we know the use of these green aisles for 
solitude and meditation ; when we were fain to say— 
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‘*** Friends and companions get you gone, 
Tis my desire to be alone. 


No gem, no treasure, like to this.’ 

With pleasing thoughts the time beguile 
Unheard, unsought for, or unseen, 

A thousand pleasures do me bless 

And crown my soul with happiness.” 


Or for long quiet talks with one or two—pacing up and down 
in the cool sweet shade, long ago, in the days that are no more. 
The lost lime-alleys have their regrets, as also has the tall gean-tree 
or wild cherry. It was but a poor looking tree all summer; but 
in autumn how it flamed out into crimson and gold! In an open 
space in the centre of the garden is the fine old sundial of James 
the Second’s time: which, with its three lichen-mottled steps, its 
dials, and its sculptured column, is supposed to have been brought 
hither from sunny France. The eight-sided top, or head, is so 
managed, with twenty-four little gnomons in twenty-four circular 
recesses, as to show the hour in every quarter of the globe! The 
fountain too,—picturesque with reeds and water-lilies—scatters its 
glitter of diamond drops in the gloom of the yew-trees’ shade. 
Here also stood, under the broad shadow of a yew, a green seat. 
I know that it had been there a hundred years or more ; for in the 
castle drawing-room hangs a crayon portrait, of the date 1783, of 
a lady dressed in soft white India muslin, with powdered hair. She 
leans her hand, holding a blue glove, on the back of that same 
green garden-seat. I believe it had never received even a new 


coat of paint since those days! Yet in 1888 it still remained 
staunch and whole, 


o Oh, world’s inconstancie ! 


That which is firm doth flit and fall away 
And that is flitting doth abide and stay !” 


Under the yews how easily can one dream away a summer’s after- 
noon. Scarce any sound from the outer world comes near. There 
is the plash of the little fountain, but no song of summer birds or 
bees. The blackbirds and thrushes are employed in sucking dry 
the last berries on the gooseberry-bushes, careless of entangling 
nets. Yellow-hammers flit from tree to tree, or a robin lights 
down silently, with curious eye-glance, from a branch; or a late 
brood of grey wagtails chase the flies with merry little runs upon 
the fountain’s edge. We never see here the pied-wagtail, which, 
hke a twinkle of black and silver, is so familiaran enrichment of 
our English lawns. A sea-gull, one of three flying seawards over- 
head, drops a grey feather which floats down and rests among the 
shadows; or the soft furry wing-feather of a tawny owl lying on the 
moss tells tales of wild night-life in this old shadowy spot. Per- 
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chance a white-gleaming mushroom, just on the margin of the lawn, 
tempts one irresistibly to pluck it, not without misgivings concern- 
ing the possibly deadly nature of yew-grown mushrooms. One morn- 
ing, in October, will suddenly spring up where the shade is deepest 
some magnificent toad-stool, dyed scarlet, and pearled all over. 
In the clear lingering light of long June evenings, in other days 
when the dinner-hour was so much earlier and evenings longer, we 
used to sit among the yews till Curfew tolled at nine o’clock from 
the old kirk belfry. The Curfew bell still is rung in the village 
below the castle hill, notwithstanding railway and telegraph and 
manufactory chimneys; but now it tolls at eight, and it is for the 
shops to shut. Old customs die hard; and yet how many other 
things are too soon forgotten! After the lapse of scarce forty years, 
the very site of some well-known house, for instance, will come to 
be disputed. It is thus with the old feu-house in the village, 
where Bishop Skinner’s father composed the celebrated Reel 
of Tullochgorum, and which was pulled down less than forty 
years ago, and which has just been assigned a totally new 
site. From charters and old records, the strongest reasons exist 
for believing that, although the yews are much older, the garden 
and the place were made by Thomas Chrystall, Abbot of Kinloss, 
and that he built here a great hall and a “tour fortalice.” These 
Churchmen knew well—none better—how to choose their abode! 
Ythan, famed for trout and salmon, flows not many roods from 
the garden. The position of the garden is so protected that in 
former days peaches ripened on the walls. Since direct proof is 
wanting that the Abbot Chrystall made the place, learned disserta- 
tions have been printed, and hot discussions held, to prove that he 
did not. And the stones of the ruin who know, are dumb, and 
the ancient trees keep silence. . . . There is shelter in the 
thick belts of plantation without the walls, whose leaves are 
mellowing now, prophetic of the autumn; but beyond stretches 
far and near a wide treeless waste of rich corn and pasture lands, 
Old grey dykes scarce break the violence of winter storms that 
ravage and lay low the woods, and of winds that flush the cottage 
children’s cheeks with red. The saying of the countryside, “ No 
need to thin the trees now the Great Forester has come,” has all 
the truth and poetry of folk-lore. With summer, and in these 
first September days, soft winds, breathing balm of untold sweet- 
ness, blow upon us straight from the German Ocean. The coast 
is so nigh, that after a storm, from the high terrace walk we hear | 
the sound of the troubled sea—a surly monotone, like the low roar 

of savage beasts in a desolate land. Dreary as is, to English taste, 
this bare north-east coast, we who love it, presume to hold it 
dearer than the wild scenery of Highland hills, or even the richer 
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loveliness of Deeside. And when the plough has turned the 
yellow fields to brown, the even, never-ending furrows lying 
across the steep undulating land, seem to wear, for some minds, 
the suggestiveness of a sketch in pen-and-ink, compared with 
a finished picture. We have been musing long enough under the 
gloaming yews; let us come out into the September sunshine, and 
commune with the flowers. The borders are full of colour. In 
one, there is blue monkshood (Aconitum autuwmnale) full six 
feet high, like pillars of blue fire, alternate with golden-rod 
(Solidago), sun-flushed Bocconia, and feathery spikes of Acleu 
serpentaria. Hosts of humble-bees throng the monkshood, all 
round and up to the top, hurrying as though their very lives 
depended on the honey-getting of the hour. They are every one 
of them the same: black, with dull yellow bands and grey tails. 
The sheaves of golden-rod, alternate with the monkshood, are 
entirely left to hordes of flies, not a bee amongst them. As yet 
Tritoma, which later on will make so grand a show, have no sign of 
flower amid their dense growth of long narrow leaves. There are 
ranks of snapdragon, gay with all imaginable tints, and hedges of 
cornflower, blue, pink, and white and purple, Hyacinthus candicans 
and gladioli in varied groups, and single dahlias in luxuriantly 
flowered rows. Alas! that I have to chronicle the fact! long lines 
also, of yellow calceolaria and china aster! Calceolaria does so 
thoroughly well in Scotland that too much use, perhaps, is 
made of it. It is certainly the most uninteresting of “bedding 
out” flowers. I fear dislike would be a word hardly strong enough 
for my personal feeling about calceolarias! The colour is too raw 
(unless when they are brown, and that is dismal). Every flower of 
them comes precisely the same. They never seem to me to be, as 
God’s own children, like other flowers. And yet a single plant of 
calceolaria growing here and there, alone amid other things, might 
be tolerated. Blue lobelia,—though “a bedder,’—is delightful, and 
so are scarlet and variegated geranium. The endless lovely flowers 
that are grown from seed in patches or broad bands, are surely pre- 
ferable to the comparatively few plants made to serve the dull rou- 
tine of “ bedding out.” Gazenia, with black velvet, gem-studded cir- 
clet rayed round with orange, and dwarf larkspur, and clarkia, and 
eandytuft (though that may run in too common a strain). Phacelia 
campanulata, pale primrose-tinted Platystemon californicus, Lim- 
nasia Douglasii, &e.; witha thousand more. Clarkia, both pink and 
white, is an old delightful favourite. Here is a large patch of it in 
pure white between the apple-trees along one of the grass walks. The 
effect of the whole is light and fresh and varied. One has to look 
well into the whole mass to understand how each flower is in form a 
true Maltese Cross, floriated. Now and again the cross comes out 
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plain, and un-floriated ; as if Nature in her haste had neglected 
to finish off each one the same. It is to be understood that the 
garden where we wander is of very large extent, and, although the 
most exquisite order prevails throughout the greater portion of it, 
some breadths of border have to be left much as they were nearly 
half a century ago—the older plants of that date being allowed to 
spread and flourish as they will, while but few new ones have been 
added in later days. Herbaceous plants increasing into large 
clumps, are far handsomer than if they had been divided. The 
double Geranium pratense, grown thus, made a fine mass earlier in 
the year. Lysimachia verticellata is in its prime, but evidently 
impatient of the dryness of the soil. And for the same cause it 
may be that Iris is never seen here, “ with her glorious rainbow 
clothed.” There is a rosy mist of Phlox, while on Japanese 
anemones, both white and pink, the bloom is finer than is usually 
seen farther south, and the colouring more vivid. Autumn crocus, 
white and lilac, single and double, are present everywhere in little 
knots. How they first come one never seems to know; we did 
not see them coming; but one day, on a sudden, we chance to look 
down and they are there in all their beauty. From the farther 
end of a green vista, some sudden fire of scarlet arrests the eye. It 
is a plant of scarlet Tropzolum (Tropwoluwm speciosum) hiding in 


clouds of glory, the blackness of an Irish yew. In Scotch gardens 
this thing is absolutely a garden weed. In the south we may 
break our hearts over coaxing it to grow, yet, grow and thrive it 
will not. If it would but consent to stay with us in an English 
home,—for the sake of its perfect colour, it should climb and 
clamber wheresoever the spirit moved it to disport itself. It 
should mingle with my wild briony, and illuminate each tree. 


‘* And cateh the neighbouring shrub 
With clasping tendrils and infest his branch, 
Else unadorned, with many a gay festoon, 
And fragrant chaplet, recompensing well 
The strength they borrow with the grace they lend ”* 


After the flame of the flower has retired, all over the plant appear 
little round lapis-lazuli beads, two or three sitting together, in tiny 
open calyx-cups. These remain more or less, for our delight, until 
the day when frost first strikes down the parent plant. I fear, 
however, that Tropeolum speciosum may do more harm when it 
smothers a shrub in its close embrace, than ever did our white 
briony. Almost everything that does well in England grows 
even better in Scotland. Where the soil and position of the 
garden are favourable, they will attain to greater stature, with 


* Cowper, The Sweet-Pea, 
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more than equal luxuriance, while yet their growth is less rank, 
and, in some indescribable way, of a more obedient character. 
Could there but be room found for all one wishes in the garden, how 
many things that grow so well in Aberdeenshire should have a trial ! 
There is Actwa rubra, amongst others,—now entirely crimsoned 
over with clustered berries, and only a foot and a half in height; 
or St. John’s Wort in three varieties, one of them bearing bunches 
of large yellow flowers; wanting, however, the characteristic sta- 
mens which give such charm to the low-growing species, here 
just out in bloom. Then there is the yellow-flowering tree- 
potentilla; and, to name no others, a honeysuckle, which appears 
to be quite new, and I know of it in one garden only; the pyra- 
midal flower-spike, deliciously fragrant, and the leaves glaucous. 
These all bloom here late in the year, although their period would 
doubtless be earlier in the south. Pansies always do better in 
Scotland, for they greatly enjoy the coolness of the soil. In 
amongst some rhododendrons, one of the common violas has 
carried out an extraordinary freak. It appears to have imagined 
the plan of making one believe a small rhododendron-bush to have 
broken out all over into little lilac heartsease! I stopped to 
examine the cause of this strange effect, and found that a seedling 
viola at its root had climbed up through and through the stems 
and leaves, bestowing thus a second bloom as it were,—of a very 
opposite kind. There is no second bloom on any roses except the 
Devoniensis and Gloire de Dijon; though Madame Plantier, always 
bounteous, gave us thelast of her bowles de néige only a few days back. 

About the western end of the high terrace clings ever, the grace 
of a tender memory. At that end is the ivy-covered ruin (a tall 
round tower), and part of the shell of the old house. Through the 
empty windows, fair faces in past days have looked out on the 
yew-garden and the autumn fields beyond. In the tower walls, 
loopholes and narrow window-slits could tell a sterner tale. Round 
the corners in August, waved like a white banner, long flowering 
shoots of syringa. On the smooth turf beneath the windows 
stands an ancient sundial. It is rudely hewn, rather than carved, 
in coarse granite, and represents four children’s heads turned in 
opposite directions, the three gnomons standing out from the base. 
In the lapse of years lichen has gilded over the hair and shoulders. 
High up on the ruined house-wall, half hidden in the ivy, is seen 
a small finely-carved stone bearing a shield with a coat of arms 
and scroll. It was placed here by John Kennedy, a former 
possessor of the place; on the scroll appears his name and the 
name ot “ Isobel Cheyne his Ladye.” Of his family motto, “ Avise 
la fin,” the first word only can be clearly made out. The whole is 
crumbling away fast, by stress of years and weather. They were 
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pious folk, these Kennedys, and they gave a silver chalice to the 
kirk, inscribed “A coup for the Lord’s teabell” (table). Neverthe- 
less, Kennedy and his men had afterwards a deadly fight with their 
neighbour, Forbes, and he had to fly the country. All this hap- 
pened long after Abbot Chrystall’s day, after the church lands had 
been confiscated. The touch of interest above referred to, how- 
ever, belongs to later times, now remembered only by one or two. 
It was fifty years ago, in the golden mists and splendour of mid- 
autumn, that a new lady of the castle came, and for the first time 
saw the garden terrace of the long-wished, long-waited for inheri- 
tance. She at once set her fancy on that quiet spot near the old 
tower, and planned a little garden there. Here were planted the 
flowers she loved the best, and here were brought plants from her 
own former home in England—lilies of the valley, yellow brier- 
rose, and honeysuckle, and the old-fashioned tea-plant climber ; 
crimson moss-roses, and delicate white geranium dashed with 
lilac. The little border of gentian and tiny white campanula 
remains, and the flowers still push up through the weeds, and open 
in their season. The vases on the wall are there, and the stone seat 
is in its place. But she never rested there, and she never saw the 
bloom on her favourite flowers—for early in the summer the eyes 
of the gentle chatelaine were already closed in sleep. Over the 
garden door, underneath her name, are graven the words, “ Lua 
erepta de colo luceat.” . . . The west border along the terrace, 
like some others, has not been disturbed for many a year. Here 
acanthus makes an immense growth. It does not spread, but has 
grown into a bush. Stray blossoms, of right belonging to June, 
bright red and yellow stars, are shining here and there upon Schy- 
zostilis and yellow king’s-spear. Lilium tigrinwm seems unwilling 
to let summer go. Double yellow Potentilla (P. Phebus) will out- 
last Eryngium amethystinum—the only plant, I believe that 
exists, with stalks painted ultramarine. Lythrwm superbum 
rosewm is flowering off his latest long glowing plumes. It is but 
a river-side wild flower (Loosestrife); yet since cultivation has im- 
proved the colour and the growth of it, it deserves a first place in 
the autumn garden. Flowers of the easiest culture have a way of 
disappearing from a garden sometimes, without any apparent cause. 
Seven years ago Agrostemma flos Jovis gave infinite delight, with 
its contrast of white leaves and deep crimson bloom. To-day there 
is not one in all the borders. Another loss is the little Dianthus, 
Napoleon III., a creature of marvellous colour, and of florescence 
so profuse, that care must be taken to get cuttings in good time 
lest it flower itself to death. Plantain lilies (Funkia) have 
withered away, though their great club-shaped foliage will stay 
with us another month or so. Scolymus grandiflorus, the great 
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yellow thistle by the steps leading to the garden, has turned brown 
and looks forlorn. Tansy is beginning to be gay with flattened 
umbels like golden salvers. In old gardening books “Gold of 
Pleasure” is sometimes named. Could it be this late-blooming 
tansy? There is also Tanasetwm balsameta (Cost Mary), a pre- 
cious second bloom of Helvetia pubescens rosea, and the pervading 
gaiety of Coreopsis lancepliata. A few weeks longer, and flower 
and leaf will, one by one, have ceased from the garden borders, and 
the grace of the fashion of them must perish and be forgot. Yet 
has not each one, as it faded and died away, seemed in its way to 
whisper “I shall arise”? And so, after the winter and hard 


weather, if we wait and have long patience, we shall see the flowers 
come again with joy. 


E. V. Boy te. 


INTEMPERANCE PAST AND PRESENT. 


Dunne the late General Election much brave rhetoric was expended 
on a remark made, or said to have been made, by Lord Salisbury, 
to the effect that as regards intemperance, we are in a fairly satis- 
factory condition. This damnable heresy, which would quietly 
dispose of the urgent need for repressive legislation, could not be 
allowed to pass without protest, and it was duly denounced in 
scathing terms as a sample of the Prime Minister’s incurable 
cynicism. That was a matter of course; but probably many other 
people besides the professed advocates of liquor legislation thought 
it a bold thing to say, so accustomed are they to hearing the opposite 
affirmed without contradiction. And yet the remark is neither 
bold nor cynical, but a very temperate and reasonable opinion, 
which can be supported by sound evidence. If it is satisfactory to 
be much better than you used to be, and to be still improving, 
then Lord Salisbury is justified in saying that our condition is 
satisfactory. Every age and every generation is apt to imagine 
that the evils of its own day, which stare it in the face, are either 
new, or at least much worse than the evils of the past, which 
are out of sight and take some trouble to discover. The case of 
drink forms a striking illustration of this truth. We are constantly 
told to-day that drink is a progressive evil, a cancer eating into 
the very heart of the nation, a flood which threatens to overwhelm 
us, a curse which is sapping our strength, poisoning our blood, and 
fast destroying us morally, physically, and economically. These 
and the like flowers of speech are, no doubt, uttered in good faith, 
and pretty widely accepted as true, although the speakers generally 
refer in the same speech to the great strides which the temperance 
movement is making among the masses; and it is not quite easy to 
see how the masses can be getting much worse and much better from 
the same disease at the same time. Little inconsistencies of this 
kind, however, pass without notice on the platform and in the Press, 
and the general impression left is that drink does an immeasur- 
able and unprecedented amount of harm, and that if it goes on 
much longer at the present rate it will ruin the nation altogether. 
The line taken by experienced statesmen and able editors shows 
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that the coolest and clearest-headed men, though not fully en- 
dorsing these jeremiads, consider the present state of things 
extremely serious. Now, we may go back century after cen- 
tury until all records fail, and find the same complaints about 
the appalling havoc wrought by drink, the bad habits of the 
people, the superabundance of public-houses, and the need for 
measures of reform, reappearing again and again as something 
new; and though the evidence is not full enough to enable us to 
picture the exact state of things continuously from epoch to epoch, 
there is quite enough to show that we have been a drunken nation 
from the earliest times, and that in the past the evil has been in- 
comparably greater than anything within modern experience. As 
with crime, poverty, ignorance, brutal customs, and the prevalence 
of disease, so with drink—the “good old times” down to the earlier 
part of the present century were disfigured by a condition of things 
which would be intolerable in the present day. In what follows I 
shall try to make good these observations by putting together 
some of the more interesting facts recorded in the past. But I 
can claim no originality, and those who have already studied the 
subject—who have read, for instance, Samuelson, Ackroyd, Valpy 
French and Lecky—will find little that is new to them in my 
résumé. So few people, however, appear to be acquainted with 
those writers that 1 make no apology for reproducing a good deal 
of matter from their pages, together with a little of my own. 

We do not know much about the Ancient Britons, but they used 
three kinds of intoxicating liquor—mead or metheglin made from 
honey, beer made from barley, and cider ; and, however sober they 
may have been in ordinary life, they could on occasions get drunk 
and disorderly with anybody. The occasions were mostly religious 
festivals, and it is worth noting that ever since, up to the present 
day, religious ceremonies have always been observed by the common 
people as their chief opportunities for drunkenness. Weddings, 
christenings, and above all funerals are celebrated in this way, 
which explains the true object of burial clubs. The line “We drew 
his club money this morning” in a recent comic song has an inner 
meaning which might escape the uninitiated. But that is a 
digression. The Romans, who were of course hard drinkers, like 
all conquering races, introduced wine and viticulture, but under 
the Saxons mead and beer were still the chief liquors. These 
heroes brought with them the custom of pledging healths, which 
continued through succeeding centuries until a comparatively 
recent period, and has been repeatedly blamed by different observers 
at various times as a great cause of intemperance in the higher 
ranks of society. Probably with justice. If not the cause, it is 
certainly the occasion of drunkenness. Its abandonment by English 
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society, save in a ceremonious sense, during the present century 
has coincided with a notable improvement, while in other coun- 
tries where it is still practised—Scandinavia and Hungary—orgies 
were common only the day before yesterday, and are not unknown 
to-day. Among the more sober nations of Europe, on the other 
hand, it has never obtained. 

The Saxons were mighty eaters and drinkers. The mead-horn 
plays a great part in the very earliest literature, and already in the 
sixth century the temperance movement definitely began. Mein- 
bers of the Church of England Temperance Society will be glad to 
know that it began with the Church, but that unfortunately was 
because the Church required it. St. Gildas the Wise (A.D. 570), 
observing with pain that not only the laity but also the clergy 
were scandalously given to habits of intoxication, issued some rules 
to his own monks, and ordained that “if anyone, through drinking 
too freely, gets thick of speech so that he cannot join in the 
psalmody, he is to be deprived of his supper.” This does not err 
on the side of severity, and the test is charmingly naive, but at 
any rate the blame was laid on the culprit. St. David (a.p. 569) 
took a more modern view and punished the publican in addition, 
so to speak. His monks were also accustomed to go about and 
get drunk in a friendly way, so he ordained among other rules that 
“ He that forces another to get drunk out of hospitality must do 
penance as if he had got drunk himself.” However, things seem 
to have gone on very much the same until we come to King Edgar, 
who, at the instance of Dunstan, made the first attempt at sobriety 
by Act of Parliament—if the anachronism may be allowed—as 
near as may be 1,000 years ago. He suppressed a great number of 
ale-houses, and, in order to lessen the depth of his subjects’ 
potations, invented “drinking to pegs,” which would be equiva- 
lent to regulating the size of the tumbler. People used to 
drink then out of wooden pots holding half-a-gallon, and the 
King had eight pegs or pins inserted, dividing the pot into so 
many doses of half-a-pint, like a medicine bottle. But alas for 
human attempts to circumvent the demon of drink! Drinking to 
pegs presently became a merry pastime, and a means of encourag- 
ing intoxication, like “buzzing” in the last century; and at no 
distant date Anselm had to forbid his clergy expressly to “go to 
drinking-bouts and drink to pegs.” Meanwhile the Danes had 
come upon the scene and made things worse, as they were still 
more valiant potmen than the Saxons and more given to toasts. 
“Waes hael” and “drinc hael”—if that is right—went more 
merrily than ever. The Normans are credited with having intro- 
duced some refinement, but, like other conquerors, they went down 
in their turn before the conquered. William of Malmesbury 
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(A.D. 1130) remarks that “ the Saxon nobility passed entire nights 
and days in drinking, and consumed their whole substance in 
mean and despicable houses”; and he adds that they imparted 
theZqualities of over-eating and over-drinking to their conquerors. 
At this time the fame of English beer and its effects had travelled 
far, for Innocent II., who became Pope in 1130, passed some sar- 
castic comments on our national habits. 

In the thirteenth century we come across early closing. It was 
not enforced directly in the interests of temperance, but because 
of the increase of crime fostered by public-houses in London. By 
the Statuta civitatis London, passed in 1285, taverns were forbid- 
den to remain open after Curfew in the metropolis. But in spite 
of legislative interference, they continued to increase and multiply, 
and in 1330 complaints were made of “the great number of taverns 
set up in back lanes, corners, and suspicious places.” So things 
went on for a couple of centuries, until the reign of Edward VLI., 
when the first attempt was made to control the evil by means of 
licensing. “For as much as intolerable hurts and troubles to the 
commonwealth of this realm doth daily grow and increase through 
such abuses and disorders as are had and used in common ale- 
houses and other places called tippling houses,” Acts were passed 
in 1551, 1552, giving power to the magistrates to suppress them, and 
providing that all such places should be licensed. Once started in 
this direction, the authorities were compelled to return again and 
again to the sisyphean task, and thenceforward the road is strewn 
with innumerable legislative failures. The first acts of Edward 
VI. being found inadequate, more were passed in the following 
year, but thirty years later Camden found things as bad as ever, or, 
as he thought, worse. Like other moralists in every period, he 
believed his own times to be disgraced by something unknown 
before. He maintained that drunkenness was still a recent vice in 
his day (1581), that there had been a time when the English were 
“of all the northern nations the most commended for their 
sobriety,” and that “they first learnt in their wars in the Nether- 
lands to drown themselves with immoderate drinking.” The times 
to which he alluded must have been those of Boadicea. He ought 
to have known better, for there was no concealment about it in the 
previous century. As Dr. Valpy French says, “the consumption 
of strong drink at public entertainments was something prodigious 
in the fifteenth century. At the banquet upon the occasion of the 
installation of George Neville, Archbishop of York, in 1464, no less 
that 300 tuns of ale and 100 tuns of wine were consumed.” He 
further quotes an old writer on the practice of the common people 
at weddings : “ When they come home from church then beginneth 
excess of eatyng and drynking and as much is waisted in one daye 
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as were sufficient for the two newe-married folkes halfe a year to 
lyve on.” To do Camden justice, however, they seem to have been 
pretty bad in his day. Of that we have abundant evidence, 
Stephen Perlin, a French physician who was in England about the 
time of Henry VIIL.’s death, wrote : “ The English, one with another, 
are joyous and are very fond of music; they are also great drinkers.” 
The Rev. William Kethe, preached about Sunday in 1570— 
“which holy day the multitudes call their revelyng day, which 
day is spent in bul-beatings, beare-beatings, bowlings, dicyng, 
cardyng, daunsynges, drunkenness, and whoredome.” Philip 
Stubbes (1583) wrote that the public-houses were “crowded from 
morning till night with inveterate drunkards.” Bacon saw enough 
to convince him that “all the crimes on the earth do not destroy 
so many of the human race nor alienate so much property as 
drunkenness.” The testimony of Shakespeare (particularly Iago) 
and of the other dramatists of the period is too familiar to need 
quotation. At this period the upper classes drank wine and the 
lower still stuck to beer, but spirits, the invention of which dates 
from the earlier Plantagenet days, were beginning to be known. 
Geneva, or gin, was brought home from the Netherlands, and Irish 
settlers introduced the distillation of usquebaugh. 

In 1603 James I. again invoked the aid of legislation by an Act 
to restrain the inordinate haunting and tippling in inns, ale- 
houses, and other victualling houses. It was declared that the 
“ancient, true, and principal use of inns, ale-houses, and victualling 
houses was for the receipt, relief, and lodging of wayfaring people 
travelling from place to place,” and that they were “ not meant for 
entertainment and harbouring of lewd and idle people to spend 
and consume their money and their time in lewd and drunken 
manner,” albeit that was the identical use to which they had been 
put from time immemorial. Innkeepers permitting unlawful 
drunkenness were fined 10s. This met with such gratifying success 
that only four years later it was found necessary to pass another 
Act for “the better suppressing of ale-houses, whereof the multitudes 
and abuses have been and are found intolerable, and still do and 
are like to increase.” Also for “repressing the odious and loath- 
some sin of drunkenness,” which, it was mistakenly thought, had 
“of late grown into common use within this realm, being the root 
and foundation of many other enormous sins, as bloodshed, stab- 
bing, murder, swearing, fornication, adultery and suchlike, to the 
great dishonour of God and of our nation, the overthrow of many 
good arts and manual trades, the disabling of divers workmen, and 
the general impoverishing of many good subjects, abusively wasting 
the good creatures of God.” Drunkards were fined five shillings 
for each conviction. No improvement followed, and in 1610 more 
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Acts were passed. Inn-keepers breaking the law had their license 
suspended for three years. Notwithstanding all this, Charles I. 
was presently compelled to try again with yet another Act “for 
the further restraint of tippling in inns and ale-houses”; but 
severity appears to have led to illicit trade, for we find that in 1627 
a penalty of twenty shillings or a whipping was imposed for keep- 
ing an ale-house without license. Some interesting evidence of the 
state of things about this time is forthcoming. Burton wrote in 
1621, “ What immoderate drinking in every place! How they 
flock to the tavern! ’Tis now the fashion of our times, an honour. 
’Tis now come to that pass that he is no gentleman, a very milksop, 
a clown, of no bringing up, that will not drink. ’Tis now no fault, 
there be so many brave examples to bear one out: the sole conten- 
tion, who can drink most and fox his fellow soonest. "Tis the 
summum bonum of our tradesmen, their felicity, life and soule, 
their chiefe comfort, to be merry together in an ale-house or tavern ; 
they will labour hard all day long, to be drunk at night, and spend 
totius anni labores in a tippling feast.” Another writer in the 
year 1627 says: “The taverns, ale-houses, and the very streets are so 
full of drunkards in all parts of this kingdom, that by the sight of 
them it is better known what this detestable and odious vice is, 
than by any definition whatsoever.” Decker observes that in 1632 
“a whole street was in some places but a continuous ale-house, not a 
shop to be seen between red lattice and red lattice.” According to 
Bishop Earle, the public-house was the common rendezvous for all 
classes. The clergy took their share with the rest, and in 1641 a 
committee was appointed to inquire into the scandal. From some 
curious extracts quoted by Dr. French from the Darlington paro- 
chial registers it appears that when a strange clergyman came to 
preach he was always provided with quarts of sack or bottles of 
brandy for the occasion. 

The Puritans effected no improvement, if, indeed, they were not 
just as bad themselves. Pepys observes of General Monk’s troops 
in 1659: “The city is very open-handed to the soldiers; they are 
most of them drunk all day.” And a letter to a French nobleman 
about this time (Harleian Miscellany) says: “There is within this 
city, and in all the towns of England which I have passed through, 
so prodigious a number of houses where they sell a certain drink 
called ale, that I think a good half of the inhabitants may be de- 
nominated ale-house keepers. These are a meaner sort of cabarets. 

There the gentlemen sit and spend much of their time 
drinking. . . Your lordship will not believe me that the ladies 
of greatest quality suffer themselves to be treated in one of these 
taverns where a courtezan in other cities would scarcely vouchsafe 
to be entertained.” A fervid gentleman of the name of Reeves 
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wrote a tract called “A Plea for Nineveh” in 1657, in which a ter- 
rific onslaught was made on the prevalent vices of over-eating and 
over-drinking. The latter, he said, had spread to women (bearing 
out the foregoing letter): “ Neither the bashfulness nor modesty 
of women can restrain them from participating in the guilt. 

We amongst ourselves may find a multitude of these intemperate 
sottish women who will quatf with the most riotous, and give 
pledge for pledge and take off cup for cup.” With the Restora- 
tion, of course, the bowl flowed with renewed vigour, and measures 
had to be taken to check adulteration, which is innocently believed 
by ninety-nine people in a hundred to be a modern invention. 
Penalties of £100 were imposed on merchants and £40 on re- 
tailers. Up to this time, and nearly till the close of the cen- 
tury, wine and beer remained the universal liquors. According 
to Mr. Lecky, fron whom I derive most of the facts about 
the eighteenth century, the amount of beer brewed in 1688 
was 12,400,000 barrels for a population a little over 5,000,000, 
which gives an average consumption of about ninety gallons a 
head (the present amount is about twenty-nine gallons). British 
distilleries up to the time of the Revolution were quite inconsider- 
able, and French brandy too dear to be within the reach of the 
poor. The Government of the Revolution, however, in its wisdom, 
took a step fraught with disastrous consequences. In order to 
encourage native industries or to spite the French, it absolutely 
prohibited the importation of spirits, and threw open the trade of 
distilling on the payment of comparatively trifling duties to all its 
subjects. The English manufacture of spirits spread rapidly, and 
the people gradually acquired a passion for gin. The amount of 
spirits produced in 1684 was 527,000 gallons; in 1714 it had 
risen to 2,000,000, and in 1735 to 5,394,000. The habits of the 
working classes at the beginning of last century are described 
in strangely familiar terms in Defoe’s tract on “Giving Alms 
no Charity” (1704). “There is nothing more frequent than 
for an Englishman to work till he has got his pockets full of 
money and then go and be idle, or perhaps drink till it is all 
gone; and ask him in his cups what he intends, he'll tell you 
honestly he will drink as long as it lasts and then go to work 
for more.” <A writer in The British Merchant of the same period, 
contrasting English habits with French frugality, remarks: “It 
is well known that our people spend half of their money upon 
drink.” So also the Rev. John Disney, J.P. (1729): “ Labouring 
men very often consume there (in the ale-house) on the Lord’s 
day what they have gotten all the week before and let their 
families beg or steal for a subsistence the week following.” Gin- 
drinking seems to have got fairly hold of London by 1725, when.a 
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co:m:nittee of Middlesex magistrates stated that there were in the 
Metropolis, exclusive of the City of London and Southwark, 6,187 
houses and shops wherein “Geneva or other strong waters” were 
sold by retail. The population was then about 700,000. In some 
cases every seventh house was employed in the sale of intoxicants 
(De. French). Retailers were accustomed to hang out boards as 


thus :— 
‘* Drunk for Id. 
Dead drunk for 2d. 
Straw for nothing,” 


and cellars strewn with straw were provided to enable customers 
to sleep off their two-pennyworth. The Grand Jury of Middlesex 
declared once more that much the greater part of the poverty, the 
murders, the robberies of London, might be traced to this single 
cause. To judge from Hogarth’s appalling representation of Gin 
Lane, women were the most given to spirit-drinking, which is 
entirely in accordance with modern experience. In 1736, the 
Middlesex magistrates presented a petition to Parliament declaring 
“that the drinking of Geneva and other distilled waters had for 
soine years past greatly increased ; that the constant and excessive » 
use thereof had destroyed thousands of his Majesty’s subjects; that 
great numbers of others were by its use rendered unfit for useful 
labour, debauced in morals and drawn into all manner of vice and 
wickedness,” &c. Thereupon came the famous Gin Act of 1736. 
Parliament, in its simplicity, thought that as the evil arose because 
gin had been made easy of access, it could be abolished by making gin, 
difficult of access. So they clapped on a duty of 20s. in the gallon 
and fixed the retail license at £50 per annum. No half-measures 
observe, but prohibition in all but name. The first result was an 
apparent decrease of consumption, but that lasted a very short 
time, and it soon became clear that the Act was much worse 
than a failure. Illicit trade sprang up, and greatly augmented 
the evil. Although 12,000 persons were punished for infringing 
the law in two years, it flourished notwithstanding beyond all 
power of control. Distillers took out wine licenses and sold 
a concoction of gin, sugar, and spice as wine, just as they do 
to-day in Sweden. Druggists put up gin in physic-bottles and 
called it “cholick water” or “gripe water,” with the direction, 
“ Take two or three spoonfuls of this four or five times a day, or as 
often as the fit takes you.” Gin was openly sold in the taverns 
under fancy names. In short, the repressive Act gave a great 
stimulus to the traffic. The consumption in England and Wales 
rose from elevea million gallons in 1733 to nearly twenty million 
in 1742, and there is not the slightest doubt that a most shocking 
state of things prevailed. From all accounts the condition of the 
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people must have been just like that of the Swedes and Norwegians 
down to 1865, when the introduction of the Gothenburg system 
made them take to beer. They were sodden in spirits. Lord 
Lonsdale, speaking in the House of Lords, in 1743, made these 
remarks :— 

‘*In every pari of this great Metropolis whoever shall pass along the streets will 

find wretchedness stretched upon the pavement, insensible and motionless, and only 
removed by the charity of passengers from the danger of being crushed by ea:- 
riages or trampled by horses or strangled with filth in the common sewers. 
No man can pass a single hour in public places without meeting such objects or 
hearing such expressions as disgrace human nature—such as cannot be looked 
upon without horror or heard without indignation. . . . These liquors not 
only infatuate the mind but poison the body; they not only fill our streets with 
madness and our prisons with criminals, but our hospitals with cripples. . ; 
Those women who riot in this poisonous debauchery are quickly disabled from 
bearing children, or produce children diseased from their birth.” 


The cry was so loud against the Gin Act as the cause of illicit 
trade that the Legislature executed another manceuvre in the game 
of see-saw, and practically threw the trade open by reducing the 
duty from 20s. to 1d. and the license from £50 to £1. Now it is 
the turn of the individualist, who would throw the trade open 
to-day, to mark the result. Did it do any good? Not the least. 
In 1749 the number of private gin-shons within the Bills of Mor- 
tality were computed at 17,000, according to The Gentleman’s 
Magazine, and crime and immorality of every kind were rapidly 
increasing. In 1750 London physicians stated that there were in 
or about the Metropolis 14,000 cases of illness, most of them beyond 
the reach of medicine (true enough, no doubt) directly attributable 
to gin. Fielding, in 1751, declared that gin was “the principal sus- 
tenance (if it may so be called) of more than 100,000 persons within 
the Metropolis,” while Bishop Benson accused “those accursed spiritu- 
ous liquors, which are so easy to be had, and in such quantities 
drunk,” of having “changed the very nature of our people; and 
they will, if continued to be drunk, destroy the very race of people 
themselves.” But more eloquent than any denunciations is the 
following episode, baldly related in The Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1748. It indicates a state of public opinion which is to us almost 
incredible, and marks the prodigious gulf between our own times 
and the last century :— 

‘* At a christening in Beddington, in Surrey, the nurse was so intoxicated, 
that after she had undressed the child, instead of laying it in the cradle, she put 
it behind a large fire, which burnt it to death in a few minutes. She was ex- 


amined before a magistrate, and said she was quite stupid and senseless, so that 
she took the child for a log of wood; on which she was discharged.” 


The clamour now was that “ the great increase in the number of 
gin-shops and the low price of the article were the cause of its 
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excessive use amongst the lower orders,” so the Legislature was 
forced to turn to the weary task once more, and passed fresh Acts in 
1751. Distillers were forbidden to retail themselves or to sell to 
unlicensed publicans, and tippling debts could not be recovered at 
law. These ineasures had a “real and very considerable effect,” 
says Mr. Lecky; and two years later they were reinforced by 
further regulations about licensing and the conduct of public- 
houses, which, “though much less ambitious than the Act of 1736, 
were far more efficacious.” In short, reasonable legislation proved 
to be of some use where severity and laxity had both done nothing 
but harm. Gin-drinking began to fall off again in favour of beer, to 
the moral and physical advantage of the people, precisely in accord- 
ance with modern experience in Scandinavia. The whole story is 
exceedingly instructive, both as a lesson in unwise legislation and 
as illustrating the difference between different kinds of intoxicants. 
Writers on the subject invariably class them all together under the 
comprehensive term of “alcohol,” but there is an immense dittfer- 
ence in their effects. Spirits, and spirits alone, produce the absolute 
ruin of body and mind which makes the inveterate drunkard or 
dipsomaniac. And even among spirits some are far more injurious 
than others. Gin and brandy produce certain definite diseases 
of the body of which whiskey and rum are innocent. There is, 
therefore, genuine truth at the bottom of the ribald old song :— 
‘* Brandy and gin blows out the skin 
And makes you feel very queer : 
Then damn his eyes whoever tries 
To rob a poor cove of his beer.” 

In spite of the change indicated, however, there was no progres- 
sive improvement in the habits of the people. Nor could any be 
expected when the upper classes set the example of habitual in- 
temperance. The fact is too familiar to need any proof here, and 
one quotation must suffice. Sir Gilbert Elliot, writing to his wife 
in 1787, says: “Men of all ages drink abominably. Fox drinks 
what I should call a great deal, Sheridan excessively, and Grey 
(Lord Howick), more than any of them. Pitt, I am told, drinks as 
much as anyone.” In fact, all through the last century leading 
statesmen, men of letters, judges, divines, and other persons of high 
position habitually drank to excess, and nobody thought much of it. 
What, then, was the use of trying to check the common people? 
A poem by James Smith, called the “Upas Tree in Marylebone 
Lane,” meaning the spirit-bar, gives one a brief glimpse into the 
public-house of the period :— 


‘*The house that surrounds it stands first in the row, 
Two doors at right angles swing open below, 
And the children of misery daily steal in, 
And the poison they draw they denominate Gin. 
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‘* There enter the prude and the reprobate boy, 
The mother of grief and the daughter of joy ; 
The serving-maid slim and the serving-man stout, 
They quickly steal in and they slowly reel out.” 


Swing-doors, bar-drinking, female customers, and young people 
are less modern features of the traffic than is generally supposed. 
Indeed, the traffic has no modern features, except its comparative 
respectability. Adulteration abounded to an extent undreamt of 
to-day. The “good old times” when taverns were places of legiti- 
mate refreshment, and nothing but “honest home-brewed” was 
drunk, never existed. Here is a rap for the brewers from The 
Gentleman’s Magazine of 1762: “Taxes upon taxes, and beer sold 
at 34d. not worth jd.! Brewers pining at the hardships they 
labour under, and rolling away in their coaches and six to their 
several villas to drown their grief in burgundy and champagne.” 

Towards the end of the century, medical men began to take up 
the cause of temperance from the professional point of view. It 
began, in 1788, with the academic thesis of a certain Dr. Trotter, of 
Edinburgh, who took the effects of drunkenness on the human 
body for his theme, and afterwards expanded it into a book, pub- 
lished in 1804. There was also fresh legislation from time to time, 
which it would be tedious to particularize. In spite of all this, a 
Christmas in London is thus described by Charles Knight as late 
as 1824 :— 


‘The outdoor aspects of London enjoyment were not unobserved by me. 
Honestly to speak, it was a dismal spectacle. In every broad thoroughfare and 
every ally there was drunkenness abroad ; not shamefaced drunkenness creeping 
to its home, but rampant, insolent, outrageous drunkenness. No decent woman 
even in broad daylight could at the holiday seasons dare to walk alone in the 
Strand or Pall Mall.” 


That cannot be said to-day of any thoroughfare at any season. 

About the same time the organized temperance movement was 
initiated. The first society was established in 1818 at Skibbereen 
in Ireland. In 1829 another was founded at New Ross in Wex- 
ford, and the same year two more at Glasgow and Greenock. 
England followed in 1830 with two at Leeds and Bradford. Tee- 
totalism—from the Lancashire colloquialism for total (abstinence)— 
came in 1832. Meanwhile the Legislature had been busy again with 
more licensing Acts to prevent adulteration and drunkenness, and, 
with the Duke of Wellington’s famous Beer Act of 1830, intended to 
encourage the use of beer and cider as against spirits, by granting 
cheap licenses. Twenty years later it was pronounced a failure by 
a Select Committee of the House of Lords, but looking at the ques- 
tion from a longer perspective, I am not at all sure that it was such 
a failure. The state of things which led up to it seems to have been 
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pretty bad. The Middlesex magistrates once more took the initiative 
and brought up the subject at the January Sessions in 1830. Ser- 
geant Bell alluded to the increase of consumption of gin. Sir George 
Hampson said that the gin-shops were now decorated and fitted up 
with small private doors, through which women of the middle and 
even above the middle classes of society were not ashamed to enter 
and take their dram. Sir Richard Birnie said that there were 72 
cases brought to Bow Street on the Monday previous for absolute 
and beastly drunkenness, and, what was worse, mostly women. 
who had been picked wp in the streets where they had fallen dead 
drunk. In 1834 a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed to investigate the subject, and their report contains 
some interesting evidence. A Mr. Mark Moore, who is one of the 
very few persons in the whole literature of the subject from whom 
the definite results of actual and particular observation can be ob- 
tained, described what went on in a number of East End public- 
houses. They had large rooms at the back, invisible from the 
street, and holding from 100 to 300 persons, who consisted of 
sailors, girls of the town, and Jew crimps. There they drank and 
danced all night “in a dreadful state.” He further had fourteen 
public-houses carefully watched for a week, and the number of 
customers that entered were counted. There were 142,453 men, 
108,593 women, and 18,391 children; total, 269,438. This gives 
an average number per diem for each public-house of 2,750. The 
prospect of half or quarter that number would make the modern 
publican’s mouth water—if a publican’s mouth ever waters. It 
may be said that the public-houses were less numerous then. Far 
from it. According to the census there was one public-house to 
every twenty families throughout the United Kingdom. Is there 
one to fifty now? Some tables handed in showed that the amount 
of spirits distilled in England had risen from forty-three million 
gallons in the four years 1791-5 to 154 million in 1826-31, and 
that in spite of a duty raised from a few pence to seven shillings. 
The conclusions of the Committee deserve to be stated at length, if I 
could afford the space. They thought the vice of intoxication, 
though declining in the upper classes, had increased in the lower, 
and now included in its victims men, women,and children. As to 
the effects, they “are se many and so fearful to contemplate that 
it is as difficult as it is painful to enumerate even the outlines of 
them,” to wit: destruction of health, disease in every form and 
shape; premature decrepitude in the old; stunted growth, debility 
and decay in the young; loss of life by paroxysms and accidents ; 
delirium tremens; paralysis, idiotcy and violent death: item, 
destruction of mental capacity and vigour; ifem, irritation of all 
the worst passions of the heart: fei, extinction of all moral and 
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religious principle, violation cf chastity, insensibility to shame and 
indescribable degradation; item, loss of productive labour, exten- 
sive loss of property, inefficiency of army and navy, injury to 
national reputation, injury to the British race, increase of pau- 
perisim, spread of crime, retardation of all improvement. They 
reckoned the general pecuniary loss on all these counts, which I 
have abridged, to be “little short of fifty millions sterling per 
annuin.” It is the most comprehensive indictment ever drawn up. 
They recommended a heap of immediate measures, which are re- 
commended as new and brilliant ideas to-day, and also some ulti- 
mate ones, including the absolute prohibition of the importation 
and distillation of spirits except for arts and medicine. They 
had evidently not studied the proceedings of their predecessors 
just a hundred years before. 

I have brought the story down to within sixty years of the pre- 
sent day, and had intended to discuss that period also; but to do 
it properly would occupy more space than I can command. I will 
therefore leave the reader to form his own judgment by com- 
paring the present state of things, as he knows it, with the past as 
history records it. To me it appears that, looking back over the 
whole field, the last sixty years form the only period of decided 
and progressive improvement with regard to this evil, which has 
prevailed continuously in this country from time immemorial. We 
may notice, perhaps, in preceding centuries a gradually developing 
consciousness of the evil as such; but all efforts to check it were 
futile or worse, because they began from the bottom. The dif- 
ference to-day lies in the change of public opinion, beginning at 
the top, and gradually filtering downwards. To-day drunkenness 
is a social offence among the upper classes, and that view is per- 
meating the lower, surely though slowly. Without denying some 
credit to other influences, I believe the main factor in bringing this 
change about is the example of the Court, and especially the high 
standard of conduct inflexibly demanded by the Sovereign. It 
began under William IV., who discountenanced intemperance, and 
has, of course, been notably maintained by the Queen. So long as 
the Court drank, society drank ; and so long as society paraded its 
vices without shame it was perfectly idle to ask the people to give 
up theirs. At the present time the drink question appears to be 
solving itself, too slowly no doubt for many people, but with sur- 
prising rapidity, considering its past history. Far more improve- 
ment has been effected in the last sixty years than in the previous 
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MR. WILFRED BLUNT’S POETRY. 


THERE may have been periods when more verse was written, there 
certainly has never been a time when more verse was published. 
Tradition tells us that the old ballad-monger sang for a night’s 
lodging and a crust, nor did he always get paid for his piping. If 
the lists of honest publishers are to be relied on, the latter-day 
poet should drink champagne with his dinner, nor ever be hard 
put to it for the price of a cab-fare. We need no longer blush 
that we are a nation of shopkeepers, for the poet at least is as good 
a tradesman as another, and his stock no longer grows mouldy for 
lack of customers. Success, truly, is somehow easily won nowa- 
days, by tricks best known to the successful; but such triumph 
after allis rather feeble entertainment. Mere technical accomplish- 
ment has perhaps never reached greater perfection, but, paradoxi- 
cal though it sound, herein lies the most melancholy feature of 
the case. There is such a thing asa perfection that kills. For 
inspiration is too often sadly lacking, and one gets to feel the truth 
of Carlyle’s saying, that if a man has but the root of the matter in 
him the words may “ be left to shift for themselves.” But when 
aman has little to say he cannot make too great a parade of his 
parts of speech. Still there are some poets among us who can 
sing bravely, who, perhaps, are strong enough to leave their fame 
in the arms of posterity, knowing her to be no hard foster-mother 
on occasion. Chiefest of these is Wilfred Scawen Blunt. 

Mr. Blunt has published five volumes of original verse and one 
metrical translation of an Arabian romance, each containing some- 
thing to admire, though by no means of equal merit. Undoubtedly 
his reputation as a poet has suffered from his vehement partisan- 
ship asa politician. His twoshorter volumes, Jn Vinculis and The 
Wind and the Whirlwind, full of admirable poetry though they 
be, hold much political and controversial matter, good or bad as a 
man chooses to take it. The introduction of party sentiment is 
ever a dangerous venture, the inspiration born of faction-strife 
cannot be of the purest. The Wind and the Whirlwind is a power- 
ful rhetorical defence of Arabi Pasha; but it is now and then hysteri- 
cal where it would be strong, slightly humorous where the author's 
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intention is most grandiloquently serious, Wholesome indignation, 
however, even in a doubtful cause, is never despicable and often be- 
gets, as here, noble lines and striking images. Sufficient atonement 
for what faults there were was made in his Future of Islam, where 
the sturdy prose and calmer reasoning of a wise statesman in East- 
ern affairs succeeded the outburst of the singer who had failed. 
It is not necessary, indeed it were unprofitable, to discuss the 
events that led to the writing of In Vinculis. Doubtless its 
composition went far to make the tedium of prison life bearable, 
but it is full of hysterical screaming, and some of us would for- 
get it gladly. Yet mistake though the book was, it was the 
mistake of a poet. Curiously enough its faults are what contribute 
so largely to the sum of virtue in his more successful efforts. 
The strong personal note that dominates his writings jars in these 
political manifestoes. A political poem to be really great must 
take its personality from the cause it hymns. Self-abnegation to 
Mr. Blunt as a writer of poetry is impossible, and the story of 
individual wrongs becomes undignified when shouted incessantly 
from the house-tops. The calamities of a nation appear insigni- 
ficant when matched against the amazing egoism of the man. 

There are, then, left to us, not including The Stealing of the 
Mare (that brilliant rendering from the Arabic, containing a mass 
of poetry of unique merit), three volumes of verse. The Love Son- 
nets of Proteus, published more than twenty years ago, revealed a 
poet of force and marked personality ; and the two later volumes, A 
New Pilgrimage and Esther, are distinguished by the same origin- 
ality and strength. Mr. Blunt, following the custom of all the 
worthier singers, has developed a style individual, independent. 
He has borrowed something from others: the theft was inevitable, 
but his character is too aggressive not to assert itself in its own 
way. His style is his own, as is his matter, so that whether com- 
pletely or only partially successful he is always interesting. At 
times there is a line that carries a far-off echo of Tennyson, and 
Browning is suggested in such snatches as: 


** Love is only this, 
A pretty word to whisper in a kiss, 
As when one says, ‘God bless you’ with ‘ Good-night.’” 


Occasionally, in such lyrics as The Eviction, he reproduces the 
conceits and much of the lilt of the Restoration poets, and not un- 
happily. His strongest work is full of the Byron atmosphere, yet 
strangely enough not a single line or expression of the elder poet 
is recalled. Much of his poetry, indeed, claims kinship with the 
Elizabethans. For he is essentially a dramatist, even in his lyrics, 
though himself is the hero of his tragedies and comedies. When- 
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ever he puts the words into the mouth of a third person the 
strength diminishes, the fire flickers low. It is the truthful and 
emphatic “I” of his strongest work that gives it so incomparable 
a bearing. 

Only once has he entirely escaped these fetters, and even then 
there are blemishes that go a long way to mar the complete effect. 
Yet the poem of Sancho Sanchez, the dying espado, is a gallant one, 
the glories of the ring have not before been so well sung in English: 


‘* Meaning was there in our courage and the calm of our demeanour, 
For there stood a foe before us which had need of all our skill. 
And our lives were as the programme, and the world was our arena, 
And the wicked beast was death, and the horns of death were hell.” 


Sancho, wounded, is carried home to die at the house of Maraquita. 
As he lies awake through the weary night he dreams of an angel 
who hands him a letter graven with the seal and arms of his 
patron, bids him hold himself in readiness to fight for the Saint’s 
honour, for as he tells his cuadrilla standing round the bed, 


‘* The lists of heaven were open, and that day they had decreed it, 
There should be a special function for the glory of his name. 
And the beasts were Sevillanos, and a master’s hand was needed, 
Lest the swords of heaven should falter and the Saint be put to shame. 


** And I heard the potro stamping in the street, and would have risen 
But that Maraquita held me and the women and my wound. 
And, though the Angel left me, it was truth and not a vision, 
And I know the Saint has called me, and the place where I am bound.” 


When he finishes speaking his comrades are amazed and awed 
into silence, waiting for the “angels to command him to the 
breach,” and the poem closes with the valiant quatrain : 


** Only, they that stood the closest say the pale lips curved and parted, 
And the eyes flashed out in battle and the fingers sought the sword. 

‘ Tis the President has called him,’ said Fernandez the true-hearted ; 
‘He has thrown his hat behind him for the glory of the Lord.’ ” 


The difficult metre, one of the most dangerous for an English- 
man to tackle, is managed through twenty-five stanzas with rare 
skill, controverting those critics who have scoffed at Mr. Blunt's 
inability to submit to their arbitrary rules of good versification. 
As a sort of further challenge to his traducers, he accomplishes in 
his last book, Hsther, a still harder task with astonishing deftness. 
A poem called A Day in the Castle of Envy, weird, Heinesque, 
utterly dissimilar from his usual manner, is contrived in a most 
intricate metre without so much as a rough line or a false quantity. 
Take one verse, describing the king of the castle :— 
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‘¢ There he hideth through the noon, 
While the pine tops clash together, 
Till deep silence like a tune 

Wrappeth all the earth and air ; 

And the old king dreamily 
Noddeth his great heron feather, 

As he sitteth in his chair. 

For sleep cometh upon all, 
Rock and castle, flower and tree ; 
And the turrets wave and quiver 

And the batilemented wall 
Bendeth in the haze of noon, 

And the fir cones, one by one, 
Split like thunder in the heat ; 
And the old king hearing it, 

Saith, ‘It is the angry sun.’” 


These lyrics in the second half of his last book are a further 
departure for Mr. Blunt as to their form, though their matter is 
not so different. For he sings, though in new ways, mostly of the 
old themes, love and death, and the joy and pain of living; but 
he sings of them always as a young man would sing of them if he 
could. His philosophy is summed up in the words, 


* He can bear to die 
Who has been happy.” 


That happiness he holds—not without a sufficient show of reason 
—cannot be attained without love. The love whereof he is so 
passionate a singer is the strong sexual love of the Arabian poets’ 
chaunts: the love that must be all-powerful so long as there is 
anything of youth left in the world. His work is healthy, normal, 
for it throbs with the pulse of life; coarse sometimes, maybe, but 
always honest and powerful. There is hardly an expression or idea 
that a man with the passion of life in him dare be ashamed, in his 
heart, to have written. To pick out many fine lyrics from the 
bundle Mr. Blunt has given us were an easy and delightful task— 
such as Across the Pampas, Sed nos qui vivimus, Hester on the 
Stairs,—but adequate space fails. Moreover, good as his lyrics 
are, among the best of the last ten years, his most important 
utterances are cast into a mould more peculiarly of his own con- 
triving, which has won for him a good deal of uncritical blame so 
that he has thought fit to defend it in a few pages of pregnant 
prose. His lyrics, even as his more signal work, are in praise of 
“her who is the soul of my desire,” but the stream runs the faster 
where the banks are narrow. I only quote one lyric, not the best, 
because it emphasises a point I have already touched upon, that 
he sings of love and life as a young man would sing of them if he 
could. It is a variant of the classical legend of Semele and Zeus, 
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only it is the man who declares that one hour of love is not too 
dearly bought at the price of death or endless sorrow. The lines 
appeared originally in The Hobby Horse, a curious cradle for so 
sturdy a child. 
‘*Oh for a day of spring, 
A day of mirth and folly, 
Of birds that pipe and sing 
And boyhood’s melancholy ! 
I would not grudge the laughter 
The tears that followed after. 


‘**Oh for a day of youth, 
A day of strength and passion, 
Of words that told the truth, 
And deeds the truth would fashion ! 
I would not leave untasted 
One glory while it lasted. 


** Oh for a day of days, 
A day of youth and pleasure, 
Of love in all its ways 
And life in all its measure ! 
Win me that day from sorrow 
And let me die to-morrow.” 


It may be fairly claimed for Mr. Blunt that he has done more 
than any late writer, except George Meredith, whose example he 
has followed, to make the modern sonnet virile and impressive. 
By breaking the stricter technical laws, he has obeyed “the higher 
intellectual law on which the sonnet rests.” When all is said, there 
are probably not two score English sonnets in strict Petrarchan 
measure otherwise than dull and ineffective. The “genius and 
scope” of the English sonnet, as Mr. Blunt properly asserts, are 
radically different from the Italian. His conclusion is one at 
which no reasonable man will cavil, that “a modern English 
sonnet may be written violating no law of the Italians essential 
to modern poetry, and yet with sufficient elbow-room to make it a 
vehicle suited to every subject and mode of feeling.” Herein lies 
the secret of the compelling grip of the Proteus and Esther. In 
both is achieved the manful effort to do for the England of to- 
day what was done by the thirteenth and fourteenth century 
sonneteers for Italy. Under him the sonnet becomes the vigorous 
expression of men’s daily thoughts about their daily affairs, no less 
than the medium of their profoundest thoughts in religion, love, 
and politics. A success so notable has been largely won by the 
wilful setting aside of what he contemptuously labels “the mint 
and cummin of certain rhymes and endings,” which some critics so 
imperiously demand. Moreover, he proves himself staunchly loyal 
to the English classics, for the two supreme laws he strives to 
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obey are the necessity (1) of finishing with a Shakesperian couplet, 
(2) giving expression to one conspicuous thought only within the 
limits of his fourteen or sixteen lines. Another experiment that 
he made, with no little credit, was the introduction of assonance 
that should produce the illusion of rhyme, “or at least leave the 
ear satisfied with a half result.” The attempt was worth hazarding 
because the English language is not over rich in full-rhyming 
syllables, and the thought must frequently be weakened if strict 
accuracy is insisted upon. Though he makes adroit and sparing 
use of this innovation in his sonnets from time to time, it is in the 
short “pieces from the Arabic” of A New Pilgrimage that the 
advantages of assonance, when discreetly employed, are most fully 
revealed. Some of the results are singularly beautiful, as for 
instance the following : 
‘* Sadly I rose at dawn, undid the latch of my shutters, 

Thinking to let in light, but I only let in love. 

Birds in the boughs were awake ;.I listened to their chaunting ; 

Each one sang to his love ; only I was alone. 

” * * * « * 
‘« Speak, O desolate city! Speak, O silence in sadness ! 
Where is she that I loved in my strength, that spoke to my soul? 


Where are those passionate eyes that appealed to my eyes in passion ? 
Where is the mouth that kissed me, the breast I laid to my own?” 


Having then formed his own manner Mr. Blunt wrote The Love 
Sonnets of Proteus and has never abandoned the method he 
there adopted for the making of his sonnets. The results justify 
the author’s theories as to the fitness of his scheme giving ex- 
pression to daily thoughts about daily affairs as well as the pro- 
foundest utterances in religion and love. The passion of this 
sequence is tremendous—love, joy, hatred, folly, are all denoted 
with a restless, nervous certainty of touch that is now and 
then almost brutal. There are pages that hurt one to read, so 
full are they of the bitterness of things human. Mr. Blunt was 
a writer, it was clear at once, who wrote not from a mere itch 
of scribbling, but because he was driven, even against his will, 
by some indomitable power. He himself declared, and there 
is no mock modesty in the declaration, 

**T would not, if I could, be called a poet. 


I have no natural love of the chaste muse. 
If aught be worth the doing I would do it.” 


He confesses that in his hot youth he 


**held it, that a man, 
With heart to dare and stomach to enjoy 
Had better work to his hand in any plan 
Of any folly, so the thing were done, 
Than in the noblest dreaming of mere dreams.” 
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These poems were essentially those of a man of action, not 
at all of a mere literary purveyor. The feelings are not feigned 
for occasions, the passion is never simulated. Some have scorn- 
fully protested that they are the work of an inspired amateur. 
It is difficult to find the sting in the taunt, for at least they 
are inspired and from the fulness of his own heart the poet 
speaks to the heart of the hearer. An irresistible personality 
is evidenced throughout, and it scarcely needed the preface to 
remind us that “the author here lays bare what was once his 
heart, to the public, but what for good or evil is his heart no longer, 
thus closing for ever his account with youth.” He is a better, 
and an English De Musset, the singer of the dear dead days. 
No one has more feelingly expressed the truth of the Arab 
saying “the blow of my beloved has the relish of raisins.” It 
would be hard to find anything more dignified, yet more bitterly 
sorrowful, in modern poetry than the lines “To one who would 
‘remain friends’” ending thus : 

** This gift of friendship was not yours to bring, 
As I have lived in love I still will live 
Or die, if needs must, and without reprieve, 
Your lover yet, and kingdomless a king.” 
No poet, I venture to think, has interpreted a world-old experi- 
ence more forcibly than he in the last sonnet to Juliet. 
‘* Farewell then, it is finished. I forego 
With this all right in you, even that of tears, 
If I have spoken hardly, it will show 
How much I loved you. With you disappears 
A glory, a romance of many years. 
What you may be henceforth I will not know. 
The phantom of your presence on my fears 
Is impotent at length for weal or woe. 
Your past, your present, all alike must fade 
In a new land of dreams where love is not. 
Then kiss me and farewell. The choice is made 
And we shall live to see the past forgot, 
If not forgiven. See, I came to curse, 
Yet stay to bless. I know not which is worse.” 
As though to prove his contention that “they only are beyond 
all hope of wisdom who have never dared to be fools,” the tiny 
volume ends with three sonnets on Eastern subjects in which the 
“Thickets of oleander where doves coo” 
are celebrated in quiet and stately verse; the Bedawi are pic- 


tured as 
‘* Taking the gifts of God in thanklessness, 
Not rendering aught, nor supplicating more, 
Nor arguing with Him when He hides his face,” 


and we are gently reminded that theirs is the way 
‘* Of an old wisdom by our world forgot.” 
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Then after this space of calm the unresting spirit breaks out once 
more on the last page of the book; but the follies and desires of 
youth are left behind, the bitter-sweet memories stir to braver and 
purer emotion. The concluding poem on Gibraltar, where the 
lover turns patriot, has not of its kind an equal in the language. 


‘** Seven weeks of sea, and twice seven days of storm 
Upon the huge Atlantic, and once more 
We ride into still water and the calm 
Of a sweet evening screened by either shore 
Of Spain and Barbary. Our toils are o’er, 
Our exile is accomplished. Once again 
We look on Europe, mistress as of yore 
Of the fair earth and of the hearts of men. 
Ay, this is the famed rock which Hercules 
And Goth and Moor bequeathed us. At this door 
England stands sentry. God! to hear the shrill 
Sweet treble of her fifes upon the breeze, 
And at the summons of the rock ¢un’s roar 
To see her red-coats marching from the hill.” 


In Mr. Blunt’s next volume, A New Pilgrimage, the sonnet form 
of his contriving is used, for the most part, on lighter themes with 
distinguished success; though there are half-a-dozen poems on 
France of wise and serious import and of great dignity. But it is 
Gumbling at Monaco, the Awuy to Egypt, with its closing de‘cr- 


mination to 
**run 
Bare-footed and bare-hearted in the smile 
Of that long summer which still girds the Nile,” 


and the spirited Goodwood lines, 


‘*T would not for a million not have seen 
Fred Archer finish upon Guinivere, 
Hark ! they are off again, a half mile spin, 
Four of the dozen backed and bound to win,” 


that give most value to the book, so far as the sonnet portion is 
concerned. 

Mr. Blunt had, then, by the publication of the Proteus and 
A New Pilgrimage, proved the truth of his theory that a sonnet 
form might be invented for the adequate expression of subject 
grave and gay. In 1892 his last volume, Esther, put his belief to 
the severest test of all. For Esther is a sonnet sequence, tell- 
ing a connected and most powerful story, is in fact a novel 
in verse. The experiment was a bold one, fraught with the 
insidious danger of monotony, but the result was better than good. 
The tale,a sympathetic one for an artist of Mr. Blunt’s temper, 
is clearly and concisely told ; there is not a word too much, and as 
surely not a word too little. There is passion, there is humour of 
the graver sort, remarkable strength of expression, and the rare 
VOL. XXVI. 14 
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power of hinting at situations so that they become more visible 
than through the most pertinent flow of explanatory words. Mr. 
Blunt, indeed, reminds one of Mr. Kipling at his best (albeit sub- 
ject, inspiration, and means differ acutely), in his vigorous handling 
of the narrative and his bold, almost savage, grasp of and delight 
in the apparent commonplace. The plot is simple. A young 
Englishman finds himself alone in Lyons on 


‘* the evening of St. Martin’s fair, 
And all the world, its working bees and drones, 
Had gone out to the quays in the sweet air 
To taste that thing more sweet to human breath, 
Its own mad laughter at its own mad kind.” 


He wanders into the Place d’Armes that is white with canvas 
tents, “as if with snow.” After some hesitation he enters the 
“ Booth of Beauty.” While he gazes curiously at a fat giantess he 
is tapped lightly on the shoulder and spoken to by “a little woman 
dressed in black.” The giantess, meanwhile, is vauntingly assert- 
ing the honesty of so much beauty, and bids the young man step 
near and test for himself the justice of her claims. He grows 
nervous at so pointed an invitation, and the jests of the crowd, in 
which the little woman joins merrily, sting hin so that he rushes 
into the outer air. A few hours later, as he stands reading a poster 
affixed to the stage-door of the local theatre, he meets face to face 
the lady who had touched him at the fair and joined in the merri- 
ment of the holiday-mnakers. He learns that she is that famous 
actress to whose performance of Manon the poster refers: one 
whose life’s history is familiar to all those who study the 
** world of folly, 
The most sublime comedian known to men, 
Mademoiselle Esther Muse of Melancholy.” 


She is struck by his youth and beauty, by his timidity and his 
innocence. 
‘You turn my head with your John Baptist’s face, 

I will not be made jealous, so beware,’ 

She looked entreatingly as if for grace 

And held me by the arm, ‘ We are strangers both 

Among these heavy Lyonnese. By right 

We should so hold together.’ ” 
The inexperienced boy is an easy and happy victim, and for a 


time they do “ hold together.” But at last comes the predestined 
quarrel and separation. Here is the concluding sonnet and sum- 
ming up of the whole episode. 


“It might not be. Some things are possible, 
And some impossible for even God. 
And Esther had no soul which Heaven or Hell 
Could touch by joy or soften by the rod. 
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She could not really love me. The day came, 
How soon, how late, I need not to devise, 

When passion played its last, and only shame 
Stood for my portion in a world grown wise, 

And I went forth for ever from her sight 
Knowing the good and evil. On that day 

I did her wrong by anger. Now life’s light 
I}lumines all, and I behold her gay 

As I first knew her in my love purblind, 

Dear passionate Esther, soulless but how kind.” 


Mr. Blunt has never done better work than this fascinating study. 
From the first sonnet to the last the reader’s attention is riveted, 
each touch, each detail is so sure, so inevitable. Had he no other 
work to show us than this story in verse, he would still have good 
reason to expect the lasting gratitude of all lovers of poetry, all 
students of humanity. 

Mr. Blunt still waits his due share of public and critical approval ; 
and yet his clear utterances should attain wider appreciation. For 
they are of a nature to appeal to them that live in the stress and 
worry of the world, interpreting as they do in simple vigorous 
language the thoughts and desires that agitate that large portion 
of men who if they are no great thinkers are far from being fools. 
He tells of healthy young life, of those passions, longings, failures, 
regrets, joys, sorrows, that hit all alike, and would be called com- 
monplace were they not so hard to bear, as much of a mystery 
to the wise man as to the child. What rank he takes in our 
England’s Helicon it were useless to argue; once included in the 
ranks of the singers, his exact place and importance is a mere 
question of individual preference. And if it is finally “a man’s 
sincerity and depth of vision that make him a poet,” Mr. Blunt's 
fame is assured, for he has, most certainly, these two great and 
necessary gifts. Also he is possessed by the rare spirit of chivalry, 
lacking which no man inay be brave knight or true singer. 


Percy ADDLESHAW. 
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ENGLISH SILKS. 


THIRTY-FIVE years ago England was manufacturing six times as 
much silk as she is to-day. Last year the total value of the silk 
goods manufactured was roughly £2,000,000; in 1860 it was 
£12,000,000. Taking into consideration the increase in popula- 
tion, the increase in the quantity of silks which must be used, 
and moreover the considerable increase in the number of purposes 
to which silk is applied, one is inclined to believe that the English 
silk industry at this moment indicates the healthiest and most 
promising signs of an early and total extinction. And were it not 
that during the last few years efforts for its resuscitation have 
been made in various directions, which have been to some extent 
successtul, but scant hope could be entertained of its survival. 
Silk manufacture is a thing we ought to feel we would not will- 
ingly let die without some strenuous endeavour being made to 
avert so untimely a catastrophe. It is one of our most artistic in- 
dustries and one of our oldest, and it has an honourable history. 
In the year 1183 it existed in this country; in France we do not 
hear of it till 1480, and it was not till 1520 that it was introduced 
into Lyons. In 1585 the influx of refugees from the religious 
persecutions in France and Holland began, and many of the per- 
secuted were ‘weavers of silk. This resulted in a quickening of 
the English silk manufacture, and we are indebted to the mis- 
fortunes of these countries for the good fortune which then came 
to our own. James I. made excellent endeavours not only to 
encourage silk weaving, but also to introduce silk culture, or the 
production of raw silk from the cocoon, into the land, and for 
this purpose the mulberry-trees that may still be found in various 
country parishes were planted. Our climate, however, was not suit- 
able for this purpose, for the silkworm eggs were hatched before 
the appearance of the leaves on the mulberry and the silkworm 
died of starvation. This, however, was no permanent drawback to 
the industry, as by far the greater proportion of raw silk has had to 
be imported by silk-manufacturing countries. Another hundred 
years passed and a still fiercer persecution took place in France, 
when Louis XIV. revoked the Edict of Nantes and the Huguenot 
weavers once more found refuge in this country. In thirty years 
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England became an important producer of silks, which were chiefly 
manufactured at London, Norwich, Macclesfield, and Leek. At 
Derby, in 1717, John Lombe established the silk-throwing mills 
for the manufacture of silk yarns, which became so celebrated and 
the productions of which were sold in Italy at better prices than 
Italian thrown silks. At the beginning of last century Coventry 
began the weaving of ribbons. Nottingham in the early years 
of the present century began to make lace, including silk lace, 
and eighty years ago Nottingham was also weaving broad 
goods. 

At the end of last century the annual consumption of raw and 
thrown silk in England was about 900,000 lb., which gradually 
increased in quantity until in 1812 it was 1,110,000 lb.; by 1823 
the quantity had doubled, and at this period Coventry had about 
7,000 working looms; Leek, 300 or 400; London, 24,000 hand 
looms; Macclesfield, about 5,000; and Manchester probably 
20,000. Then internal dissensions began ; disputes between weavers 
and masters, followed by strikes and consequent distress. The 
supply of silk goods was inadequate, and the demand led to whole- 
sale smuggling of silk goods. Sir Robert Peel removed the duty 
on raw silk, and this for a time made things a little smoother and 
the silk trade made decided advances, the imports of raw silk 
steadily going up from 22,741 bales in 1830 to 23,051 in 1840, 
and 40,158 in 1850. In 1857 the unprecedented number 112,757 
bales of raw silk came into the various ports of this country. In 
1852 the now historic agitation for the repeal of the duties on 
French silks was begun, and twenty-seven of the silk firms of 
Manchester and the neighbourhood memorialized the Government 
to repeal “not partially and gradually” but “totally and immedi- 
ately” the duties. These manufacturers were prepared to meet 
the consequences whatever they might be, and they maintained 
that they were fully equal to the competition which would in- 
evitably ensue. These twenty-seven firms have gone one and 
all out of existence, and from 1860, when the duties were finally 
removed, the silk trade of England has suffered a painful de- 
cline. 

Instead of 24,000 looms in London there may be now 1,200, in- 
stead of 60,000 operatives there are something under 4,000, and 
these figures express also the state of the trade at Manchester and 
Middleton combined. In 1845 there were 850 looms in Derby, 
now there are 150 In 1860 there were 8,886 ribbon looms in 
Coventry, now there are less than 1,500, In 1851 the population 
of Coventry was 86,801, in 1881 it was 46,000. At Macclesfield 
from 1841 to 1851 there were from 5,000 to 6,000 looms, which 
number in thirty years was reduced by one-half. In Congleton in 
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1859 there were 40 silk throwsters, and now there are less than a 
dozen. This decline in manufactures is only too well corroborated 
by the decline in the imports of raw silk for manufacturing pur- 
poses. As we have seen, in 1857 the total number of bales imported 
was 112,757; in 1860 it was 88,325 bales; in 1870, 60,820 bales ; 
in 1880, 33,772 bales; and in 1890, 15,277: an arithmetical retro- 
gression of very alarming proportions. 

That this diminution of the imports of raw silk is due to de- 
creased demand for manufactured silks we cannot believe for a 
moment, for if we glance at another view of the silk trade in 
England, the dominance of imports over home manufactures is 
glaringly apparent. The total value of the annual import of 
manufactured silk from European countries alone in the year 1853 
was £2,000,000—a sufficiently large sum. It was in 1860 that the 
tariff on foreign silks was removed; in 1863 the total value of 
imports of European manufactured silks was £6,639,155. In 1873 
it had grown to £10,065,378, in 1883 it stood at £10,523,920, and 
for the next five years it remained at almost this sum, but in 1889 
it had reached £11,789,139, and during the last five years it has 
been creeping on, and in 1894 the total value was something con- 
siderably over £12,000,000. 

Such statistics as these very clearly point out one of the causes 
for our industrial crisis. £12,000,000 spent annually for goods 
made in foreign countries, which might as well be made in England, 
means that the wages paid for the production of so vast a quantity 
of manufactured material are diverted from the English artisan to 
his continental brother. On the Continent in the silk trade, as in 
other branches of industry, the workman makes a longer working- 
day and is paid less per hour than the British workman, and it 
behoves the latter to seriously consider whether short hours and 
high wages are the best economy in the long run. Hard work has 
never yet killed off any considerable quantity of the population of 
any country, and the Englishman has yet to learn that superfluous 
hours of leisure mean additional hours to be used in spending 
money in not altogether profitable pursuits. If this leisure time 
and better pay were used for the betterment of his craft by the 
British workman, if he availed himself of the provisions now made 
for him, which were never made for his father, all would be well, 
but anyone at all acquainted with the administration of schools of 
art, science, and technology, knows that for one who makes use 
of the advantages offered, there are thousands who pass them by 
with indifference, and often scorn. The apprenticeship system is 
dying rapidly in the silk industry, as in others; technical schools 
are designed to serve the purpose which the old institution in part 
served, but the students at such schools are infinitesimal in number 
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compared with the vast crowd of half-skilled workmen which is 
every day increasing, and which threatens to obliterate English 
trade in many directions. As the old apprenticeship system was 
compulsory, so might attendance at technical schools be made, for 
it is quite within the power of any silk manufacturer to reject any 
youth who refuses to improve himself at such schools, or any 
workman who is insufficiently trained in the trade or craft he 
follows. 

On looking into the figures given by the Board of Trade as to 
the exports and imports of silk and silk goods, we find that roughly 
the exports are valued at £3,000,000 annually. But we import 
from the Continent of Europe alone in silk goods to the amount of 
£12,000,000, and from other countries smaller amounts. Now, it 
may very well be guessed that we do not consume considerably 
over £9,000,000 worth of foreign silk goods in England, not to 
mention the home productions, and it is clear, therefore, that a 
considerable exportation of silk must take place which is not 
accounted for by the Board of Trade. Such is the case, and the 
explanation is in part that the Board of Trade only accounts for 
articles which are wholly formed of silk, pure silk goods, and 
thrown silk. Of the thousands of articles in which silk is exten- 
sively used no record is taken as to the amount of silk they con- 
tain. What proportion, for instance, of the value of an exportation 
of boots would consist of silk? Not much as regards weight, but 
more when the value of the material is considered, for the price of 
sewing silk is considerable. Then, again, there are the thousand 
and one things into which silk is introduced, or in which silk is 
used, as cotton, wool, mohair, and elastic. So we see £3,000,000 
per annum does not nearly represent the real amount of the silk 
exported from this country, and we have no means of getting at 
even the approximate figures. We know, however, that during 
1893 there were 18,550 bales of raw silk imported, and if we put 
upon the price of this raw material £1,120,000, say about 75 per 
cent., for manufacturing processes, we get the considerable amount 
ot £2,000,000, which must be added to the amount paid for the 
importation of the manufactured goods, which we will say is about 
£15,000,000 in all, and we get the startling amount of at least 
£17,000,000 as representing the total value of a year’s silk in this 
country. The sum in wages paid for the production of material to 
such value as this is an enormous one, but only a very small per- 
centage of it is earned by our own wage-earners. Another factor, 
however, of an external nature has contributed very nearly to the 
decay of one branch of the silk industry, that of throwing, in which 
Congleton and Macclesfield were at one time so considerably em- 
ployed, namely, the alteration of markets consequent on the open- 
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ing of the Suez Canal and the new commercial routes thus formed. 
Up to that time London was the market for the world for thrown 
silks, but the imports of thrown silks from London are now very 
small, and Marseilles occupies the position London held, and the 
great bulk of thrown silk is shipped from that port. 

Having traced the decline of the silk trade from the period of its 
greatest prosperity during this century to the present time, we come 
now to the efforts which are being made, not only to restore this 
prosperity, but to place the industry on a level with that which it 
occupies in France and Germany. We see that we have not only 
to restore the output of fifty years ago, but to increase this in a 
ratio corresponding to the increase of population and the conse- 
quent increased demand for silk manufactures of all descriptions. 
The present revival of interest in silk received its first impetus in 
1885, when Mr. Thomas Wardle presented to the Royal Commis- 
sion on Technical Instruction his Report of the English Silk In- 
dustry, prepared at the request of the Commission. The way for 
this had been paved by the publication of the Handbook of the 
Collection Illustrative of the Wild Silks of India in the Indian 
Section of the South Kensington Museum, by the same authority. 
This Report is divided conveniently into sections, each one of which 
deals with a special aspect of the industry. Notes on the early 
history of the silk trade of England are followed by a valuable 
table relating to the condition, past and present, of the English silk 
centres. Then follow sections dealing succinctly with all the aspects 
of the case as far as they were known at that period, and closing 
with valuable recommendations for the resuscitation of the trade. 
In 1878, when, as Secretary of State for India, the Marquis of Salis- 
bury requested Mr. Wardle to investigate the production of Tussur 
silk in India and the allied subject of Indian native dyes, Mr. 
Wardle devoted a large amount of time to the subject, and when 
in 1886, the Colonial and Indian Exhibition was held, Mr. Wardle 
was therefore appointed Honorary Superintendent of the Silk Cul- 
ture Court. The descriptive catalogue which he then published 
was a valuable contribution to the question. The following year, 
at the Royal Jubilee Exhibition at Manchester, Mr. Wardle became, 
naturally enough, the Chairman of the important Silk Section of 
that exhibition, and his monograph on Silk: its Entomology, His- 
tory, and Manufacture, then issued with the catalogue of the 
section, is now the recognized text-book on the subject. All these 
factors contributed to the revived interest in silk, and the Silk 
Section of the Manchester Exhibition contributed in a very mate- 
rial manner to the revival of manufacturing. Indeed, it was the 
first distinct and definite effort in this direction. An important 
outcome of it was the formation of “ The Silk Association of Great 
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Britain and Ireland,” which was originated at the suggestion and 
strong recommendation of Lord Stanley of Preston, now Earl 
Derby, the then President of the Board of Trade, who remarked 
that the Board felt the need of a central organization to place the 
Board in touch with the silk industry of the country, and to fur- 
ther the issue of a more perfect return of the trade done year by 
year, and generally to instruct the Board concerning silk concerns. 
An immediate result was a very much improved return of the trade, 
but from various causes this improvement has not been continued 
in a sufficiently systematic manner. The old fault—a want of 
camaraderie amongst manufacturers, which has always been a 
stumbling-block to the trade of our country—has contributed 
largely to this effect. British manufacturers have always, and still 
do, labour under the extensive fallacy of secrecy concerning the 
manufactures in which they are concerned. Manufacturing secrets 
are never hidden, and never of much advantage. The manufac- 
turer who relies on a secret is a man with one idea; if the same 
man had ten ideas his turnover would be tenfold; but this fallacy 
has led to disaster, and the guarding of his secret has prevented 
many a man, much to his own disadvantage and to that of the 
trade of his country, from picking up the open secrets of his con- 
tinental opponents. Guard he ever so jealously the little improve- 
ment he may have hit upon, when it is too late he finds that his 
little has been made much of in other directions, and is an improve- 
ment no longer, for it has been improved out of existence by his 
sharper competitors. 

The case between manufacturer and distributor is one which is 
fraught with very serious import. It is the rule to fancy that the 
manufacturer is at the mercy of the merchant, or factor, or shop- 
keeper, but no greater fallacy ever existed in commercial economy. 
It does exist, however, and has a very deterrent effect upon all 
manufacturing industries where its effect is felt. The merchant or 
distributor distinctly gets the best of it—gets all the credit and 
most of the profit,—and yet for a little consideration the manufac- 
turer fears to face the greater issue. 

These two matters—the jealousy with which one manufacturer is 
regarded by another, and the conflict between manufacturer and 
distributor, and the consequent lack of good feeling in both cases, 
which sometimes become very pronounced indeed—have prevented 
the Silk Association from doing the useful work it was intended it 
should do, and which it might so easily do if these matters were 
faced and their difficulties surmounted. Useful work the Associa- 
tion has, however, accomplished. It attempted to do for England 
what America, Italy, and France have long ago done for them- 
selves, to found a silk journal, which should chronicle all events of 
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interest to those engaged in the silk industry, and to bring to their 
notice all improvements in machinery, in processes, in design, and 
in dyeing which should make their appearance from time to time. 
The effort so far has not been successful owing to the lack of sym- 
pathy and co-operation. Necessities of working together would 
have produced the necessary capital. What could not be done 
thoroughly, however, has been done partially, and from January, 
1891, until the present time columns of silk news have appeared 
regularly week by week, first in The Leek Post, and now in The 
Textile Mercury. However satisfactory this may be in some re- 
spects, the need of an independent publication devoted to silk is 
not the less a necessity. These columns of silk news may be re- 
garded as an important portion of the work of the Association ; and 
next in importance, perhaps, is the question of railway rates for 
silk, which the Association has, after long effort, carried to a fairly 
satisfactory conclusion. But the most important work of all, of 
course, is the public attention which the Association constantly 
draws upon silk matters ; and herein lies its chief claim to existence. 
Useful as its action has been relating to the more intimate concerns 
of the industry, it is the country, too, which has to be affected be- 
fore great reforms can ever be. In this department of its work 
the Silk Association has been largely aided and encouraged, first 
by the Ladies’ Committee of its own body, and then by the “ Ladies’ 
National Silk Association.” 

The Ladies’ National Silk Association is likely to do most 
valuable work in connection with the revival of the silk industry. 
The conditions of membership of the Association are simple: 
“Members undertake to encourage and promote English, Scotch, 
and Irish silk manufactures by all means in their power, enquiring 
for them when they wish to buy silks, and in purchasing to give 
preference, when possible, to those of home manufacture.” The 
service that women undertake in this direction is a national and a 
patriotic one, and the simplicity of membership of the Association 
is such that its member-roll should include many thousand names. 
Women are not obliged to buy English silks, they only pledge 
themselves to ask for English silks of their dressmakers and shop- 
keepers. Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Teck is the Presi- 
dent, and she has for some years done everything in her power to 
further the objects of the Association, even before the Association 
existed. Her efforts in this direction have been very successful. 
The Princess May was married in an English silk gown, and what 
silk there was as part of her trousseau was of home manufacture. 
The Duchess of Teck’s efforts are now ably seconded by many 
English ladies, and at the request of Her Royal Highness the wives 
of the Lord-Lieutenants of the Counties have become county sec- 
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retaries of the Association in almost all cases. These ladies give 
their support to the Association, sympathize with its motive, and 
persuade many of their friends and acquaintances in their respec- 
tive counties to do likewise, and to become members. Such a 
movement as this, in conjunction with the other factors I have 
mentioned, cannot but succeed in its object, and overcome the pre- 
judice of distributors for foreign goods—a prejudice which is not 
shared by their customers. Distributors will be brought to see 
that they have to become patriotic perforce, and once this necessit- 
ous virtue is thrust upon them a great victory will have been 
gained. 

In 1890 an interesting exhibition was held at the house of Lord 
Egerton of Tatton in St. James’s Square, which was an unequivocal 
success. The late Lady Egerton of Tatton was a most ardent 
worker in the cause, and her death is very much to be deplored. By 
her efforts, coupled with those of the Duchess of Teck, a large 
number of exhibits were got together, and the attendance was very 
considerable. The exhibition was even financially successful, and a 
considerable balance in cash was handed over to the Silk Associa- 
tion. 

A much more important exhibition of this kind was held in 
1894 at Stafford House, kindly lent for the ten days the ex- 
hibition was open by the Duke of Sutherland. The Duchess 
of Sutherland is the secretary of the Ladies’ Association for 
Staffordshire, and as her home at Trentham is near to Leek 
she went to the first Drawing Room of last season in a Court 
gown of Leek-made brocade. This exhibition was eminently 
successful in every way. Excellent exhibitions of silks have 
also been held at Stafford and Manchester during the present 
year, and the Duchess of Teck has paid visits to Leek, Mac- 
clestield, and Stafford. ‘The exhibits at these various shows 
were of the highest order, and all classes of manufactures and 
consumers were represented, and no clearer indication of the 
growth and strength of the upward movement could be fur- 
nished. 

In technical instruction in silk very determined efforts have 
been and are now being made to rival our continental neighbours 
in this direction. Coventry some four or five years ago sent 
out a promising young man to perfect himself in ribbon manu- 
facture at the Technical Schools of St. Etienne and Lyons. He 
has now returned, and has been working at his post in Coventry 
with a few, but ardent, students who have joined his classes. 

Macclesfield has for some years had a Technical School in which 
weaving is taught, but as far as I know no effort has been 
made to make use of the knowledge imparted at Lyons or 
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Crefeld for the improvement of Macclesfield manufactures. Leek 
four years ago added technical instruction to its already existing 
and flourishing School of Art at the Nicholson Institute, and 
already two of its students have taken the medals of the City 
and Guilds of London Institute for silk dyeing. The Technical 
Instruction Committee of Staffordshire has decided to appoint a 
County Lecturer from abroad for silk weaving and manufacture, 
and to make a grant of nearly £1,000 towards the erection of 
a thoroughly efficient and well-equipped Silk School at Leek. 
In the Manchester Municipal Technical School provisional arrange- 
ments for the teaching of silk manufactures from its earliest to 
its latest stages have been made, and grants from the County 
Council of Staffordshire have been provisionally ordered in case 
any Staffordshire students present themselves. The Committee 
of the Manchester School have drafted a most comprehensive 
scheme, and the weekly time-table for silk students is almost 
redundant in the amount of work it lays out for the student 
to accomplish in the six days. Design, dyeing, and manufacture 
are included in the syllabus, and the thoroughness of the scheme 
seems to indicate that the Committee intend, if possible, to make 
Manchester the silk centre of England as it is already the cotton 
centre. 

To estimate the value of such technical instruction as is offered 
we have only to think of two points: one, the immense benefit 
which continental manufactures have derived from the earlier 
start in the matter that they have had; the second, to note 
the enormous improvement in the design of all our textile, 
pottery, and metal manufactures which is the result of the estab- 
lishment of Schools of Design during the last thirty years. There 
is no shadow of doubt as to the superiority of English design 
in manufacture over continental at the present time. Our pro- 
gression has been rapid and in the right direction, and, this being 
so, there is no reason to doubt a like superiority in carrying out 
these designs in our textiles and our metal-work as soon as the 
results of thorough technical instruction such as is required 
can be felt. All this means increased prosperity to the country, 
increased output of manufacture, increased home production over 
importation, and increased happiness to the workers of the country 
by legitimate means. Technical instruction, therefore, we must look 
to as being the great means by which the industry may regain the 
ascendancy in this country it once enjoyed. 

As to legislation on the subject of the silk industry, we have 
nothing to ask of Government further than the exercise of its 
function of policeman, in which capacity it should see that English 
silk wares stand as good a chance, as far as English markets are 
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concerned, as the silk wares of other countries. Over the markets 
of other countries we have no control, and if they are hedged about 
with duties and restrictions which we think, and perhaps rightly, 
offer certain difficulties to the diffusion of our manufactures—well, 
we cannot help it, it is a matter not in our hands. We are com- 
mitted to a policy of export and import which is, rightly or wrongly, 
regarded as being most advantageous to the whole of the com- 
munity, and, this being so, the matter which concerns us is a 
domestic one—one which is a thing quite apart from any question 
of fiscal policy or legislation. However hardly the initial 
stages of this policy may have pressed on certain of our in- 
dustries, including the one with which we are now concerned, 
resulting, it is thought, in the utter extinction of twenty silk firms 
in Manchester alone; whether change of fiscal policy is wholly 
responsible for this we shall never know, and to know would not 
help us at all at the present moment. There is one point, how- 
ever, which entered into the bitter struggle attendant on that 
change, which leads us naturally to the consideration of what is 
best to be done under the existing circumstances, and that point 
is to be found in the assurance which was made sixty years 
ago that, although many firms engaged in silk manufacture 
disappeared, those that survived were so stimulated into a re- 
newed activity that the industry after all gained, rather than 
suffered, by the crisis. It is not in the least improbable that 
this might have been the true view of the case, but it is very 
certain also that the stimulating process was not so keen as 
it should have been, and that it was not carried far enough 
nor sustained for a sufficiently prolonged period. The proof of 
this may be seen from the sketch I have given of the history of 
the industry immediately prior to its present position. Of what, 
then, did this stimulus consist? It lay in the superiority of con- 
tinental manufactures: not merely in the better value for money, 
not merely in the comparative cheapness of imported materials, 
but in the all-round and actual superiority of the foreign goods, in 
design, in dyeing, in the technical manufacture, though perhaps 
not in actual quality or durability of the material. This stimulus 
acted beneficially, and produced a well-defined change for the 
better in our home productions; but, as I have said, the change 
was not a lasting one, the improvement was not prolonged, and 
while our imports of silk went on increasing our home manufac- 
tures stood still or deteriorated. This was so until quite a recent 
period, a period which varies according to the branch of manu- 
facture we may be considering. Let us take four branches, sew- 
ing and embroidery silks, printed silks, woven figured silks, 
and ribbons, representing the industries of Leek, London, Maccles- 
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field, and Coventry respectively. Sewing and embroidery silks 
now form the staple of Leek, and for fifty years the industry 
has been steadily growing, and Leek itself has grown with it, 
and at the present time is in a flourishing condition. This is 
due to a considerable extent to the energy and ability displayed 
in the conduct of the manufacture of these goods by the late Joshua 
Nicholson, who succeeded in converting a comparatively small con- 
cern into one of the most considerable engaged in any branch of 
the silk trade at home or abroad. Alongside this, of course, other 
businesses have also progressed, and in almost all cases have very 
largely increased and extended their operations in other directions, 
while mainly depending on the primary silk spinning. Such 
results have only been brought about by the most acute observa- 
tion and the utilization of all modern improvements and inven- 
tions in machinery and methods. Applied to this branch, such 
observation has resulted in the increasing prosperity of a whole 
town. We now pass to a more recent phase of silk manufacture, 
which is practically a new industry in England, and which owes 
its initiation to the efforts of a small group of decorative artists, for 
the most part intimately connected with the painters of the Pre- 
Raphaelite school; to the importation of Eastern fabrics of modern 
manufacture which the well-known firm which bears the name of 
Mr. Lazenby Liberty has introduced, and to the exhibition of col- 
lections of Indian fabrics, for which Mr. Thomas Wardle is mainly 
‘esponsible—that of printed silks and velvets. The art of cotton 
and cretonne printing is one which has progressed to an amazing 
extent in this country, but the printing of silks has followed it but 
tardily. Not until the demand for “Liberty silks” increased to 
great proportions did it exist to any considerable extent. Now, 
however, it forms a very important part of silk manufacture. Its 
production has been enormously accelerated by the efforts of Mr. 
William Morris to place before the public good designs for decora- 
tive purposes, and now in every direction printed silken textiles for 
dresses, for furniture coverings and hangings, printed from designs 
by Mr. William Morris, Mr. Walter Crane, Mr. Lewis Day, Mr. T. 
Wardle, Jun., and others, are in constant and increasing demand. 
Plain silks, too, have become popular alongside the decorated 
pieces, and this because the companion art of dyeing has been im- 
proved, and we are no longer compelled to take the crudities and 
positive eyesores of twenty years ago. Here we have a state of 
things of some complexity, the exact details of which are not to be 
made out with absolute clearness. We may say that the “Aésthetic 
Movement” called this branch of manufacture into being, but on 
the other hand the things themselves were in existence, and if 
they did not very materially accelerate the movement, they at all 
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events rendered one of its most conspicuous sides possible. Then, 
again, had it not been for the recent researches and dis- 
coveries in the subject of silk dyeing and also of printing, the 
thing could not have been. Whatever its primary causes were, 
however, the magnitude of the result is before us to-day, and 
it is one upon which all those concerned may be cordially con- 
gratulated. 

When we come to that class of woven silk goods which we 
naturally associate most closely with the term “silks” we have 
not so much cause for congratulation. It is here that the foreigner 
has had for many years the ascendancy over us. The trade in broad 
silks, whether plain or figured, has suffered enormously of late 
years, as we have already seen, and Macclesfield and Congleton 
have perhaps suffered most of all: Macclesfield, because its broad 
looms have become unemployed; Congleton, because its thrown silks 
are no longer required in the quantities once in demand to supply 
the looms of Macclesfield and elsewhere. The broad weaving of 
Macclesfield includes most of the varieties of silk used for the pur- 
poses of dress, such as gros grains, brocades, brochés, brocatelles in 
pieces, and smaller wares, like silk handkerchiefs, sashes, and neck- 
ties; and other places, as Spitalfields, Glasgow, and Leek, produce 
the same class of goods, although the woven silks of Leek consist, 
perhaps, more largely of brocades and damasks for furnishing pur- 
poses. Sad as has been the decline of this, as it should be the 
main branch, or rather the head, of the silk industry, existing over 
a considerable number of years, it is a pleasure to note that a 
revival has set in. This revival comes none too soon: broad 
silk weaving would probably have died out for all practical pur- 
poses by the end of the century had it not opportunely received 
this impulse and encouragement. Now that the tide has turned 
there is no reason why it should not reach a state of prosperity 
never attained before. 

The ribbon manufacture, or narrow weaving, of Coventry is in a 
deplorable condition, and shows very little sign of any improvement. 
Steps have been taken to remedy this state of affairs, and manu- 
facturers are beginning to show signs of renewed activity. Foreign 
ribbons have for so long carried all before them that English 
weavers seem to have become paralyzed. This stage being passed, 
we can only hope that Coventry will share in the revival which is 
favouring other branches. 

I have now taken four branches of the silk industry: the most 
flourishing first, the least flourishing last; and my intention has 

been to indicate that where full advantage of modern improve- 
nents in processes has been taken, a consequent advantage has 
been the reward; where only partial advantage has been taken, or 
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where it has been taken at a late hour, there the gain has been 
but small; and the rule holds good throughout, for where advan- 
tages have been neglected, the loss has been ruinous to whole 
communities. 

In dealing with the subject of silk manufacture in England at 
the present time, we are dealing with a more complicated and 
more far-reaching industry than was dealt with by the legislation 
of 1828. Broad silks, ribbons, a few velvets and plushes, and 
trimmings and thrown silks, roughly embraced the manufactures 
then, but now although the output has so seriously diminished, the 
extent of the industry has very greatly broadened, and silk manu- 
facture has been introduced into newcentres. At the present time 
Spitalfields produces as of old, rich satins, brocades, damasks; and 
these classes of goods are also woven at Macclesfield, Leek, and 
Congleton, as well as handkerchiefs and mufflers. Coventry pro- 
duces ribbon as before, and this trade is chiefly confined to its 
parent town, although Congleton produces small quantities. Sud- 
bury, Chelmsford, Haverhill, Macclesfield, Manchester, and Glasgow 
produce dress silks, and Dublin retains some part of its old Poplin 
industry. Derby, Leek, and Manchesterare engaged in the trimming 
departments. Derby, Leicester, Nottingham, and Loughborough 
make silk webs and nets, gloves and hosiery. Sudbury, Haverhill, 
Braintree, Yarmouth, Bungay and Norwich are engaged in crape 
manufacture. Rochdale and Bradford produce plushes and velvets. 
Halifax is largely engaged in the spun-silk industry for trimmings, 
and Leek is the chief place for sewing silks, twists, and embroidery 
silks. In addition to these localities there are others where a good 
deal of silk is used, often in combination with other materials, such 
as Manningham, Middleton, Leigh, West Houghton, Patricroft, 
Strathavon, and Paisley. Seeing how extended the trade has be- 
come, and to how many fresh uses silk is being put, only serves to 
emphasize more the fact that the English silk industry ought to 
be enormously greater and more important than it actually is 
To all this must be added the already large and growing Tus- 
sur silk industry which owes so much to Mr. Wardle’s efforts, 
and of which, considering the fact that the raw silk is derived 
from our own possessions in India, we certainly ought to have the 
monopoly: and there is also the already very large spun-silk 
industry. 

One more point: if English manufactures are as good as foreign 
at the same price, the distributor asks, How is it they don’t sell ? 
To which we reply, that intrinsically, English silks have always been 
of better value than foreign, but at one time the latter were superior 
in design and in finish; but,even when this was so, the ingenuity of the 
foreign dyer was such that he was able to “ weight,” or adulterate, 
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his silk to such an extent that only one-half of the weight of the 
material was what it was represented to be, the other half metallic 
salts. It was no economy, therefore, to buy foreign articles. It was 
economy to sell them, however, for they wore out with twice the 
rapidity, and business was done twice over by the foreign manufac- 
turer and English importer, while the English weaver worked short 
time and put his son to another trade. At the present time, how- 
ever, English silks are equal in finish, superior in design to, and of 
better value than foreign silks, and yet foreign silks continue to be 
imported into this country in ever-increasing amounts. This is 
the fault of the distributor to a very large extent, and some re- 
sponsibility attaches to the Board of Trade. It is not that broad 
silks are the only silks imported ; it is the enormous quantity of 
ribbon which comes to us from St. Etienne and Crefeld that has 
to be taken into consideration. Now we would ask if a shopkeeper 
is selling a lady some ribbon, and that lady sees clearly marked, 
“ Ribbons made in Germany,” and the shopkeeper indicates some 
other ribbons equal in price and quality which he can assure his 
customer came from Coventry, can there be any doubt as to the 
lady’s choice? Or if on the selvedge of a piece of silk appears the 
inscription, “ Foreign manufacture,” won’t nine out of ten customers 
ask for “Home manufacture”? The distributor says to mark silk 
“ Foreign manufacture” would be to help its sale! Why all the 
opposition, then, on his part to marking it so? It is the duty of 
the Board of Trade to protect the public from possible dishonest 
retailers, and we shall do the continental manufacturer no harm 
by marking on his goods the place of their origin! 
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THE series of political biographies entitled The Rulers of India 
leaves the ordinary reader, the educated English gentleman, and 
Macaulay’s celebrated schoolboy, absolutely without any excuse if 
they fail to appreciate every step in the evolution of the British 
Empire in India. Under the very able superintendence of Sir 
William Hunter, the task of expounding the Foreign Policy of 
Wellesley, the internal Reforms of Bentinck, and the reconstruction 
by Canning of the shattered fabric of Administration, besides other 
weighty subjects, has been entrusted to experts. It may be a 
question whether some of the notabilities included in the series 
can be fairly said to have ruled any part of India at all. Albuquerque 
was only a dashing Portuguese adventurer. Dupleix had visions 
characteristic of his nation which were never fulfilled. Colin Camp- 
bell and Hugh Rose as Commanders were eminent in the field. 
The inclusion of these personages and of others in the roll of 
Hastings, Dalhousie, and Lawrence, gives variety and animation to 
this outcome of the Clarendon Press, And there is an uniformity in 
the proportions, in the treatment of the subject matter, in the very 
arrangement of the chapters, and in the vexed topic of the spelling 
of Indian names and titles which, as Mr. Weller said, is decidedly 
“improving.” It is not our intention to criticize the policy of any 
one of the native potentates, or of the English statesmen who, taken 
from one or other of great political parties, make up an admirable 
record. But it may be useful to contrast the position of a Governor- 
General after the renewal of the Charter in 1833, before, during, and 
subsequent to the Mutiny, with that of Viceroys under the direct 
authority of the Secretary of State. 

Geographically, there is not much difference in the India, exclud- 
ing Burma, which Dalhousie made over to Canning, and that which 
a second Lord Elgin has been sent out torule. Neither has there 
been any radical change in the Asiatic character, or any real fusion 
of that congeries of castes, creeds, religions, and communities which 
is sometimes gravely and not at all humorously designated “the People 
of India.” Nor again ought there to be any doubt as to the necessity 
for one Supreme and Paramount Power in India. But how that 
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Power has been affected by recent legislation, by the authority of 
the Secretary of State, by the telegraph, by the interference of 
Parliament, and by advisers with unlimited freedom and no sense 
of responsibility whatever is, of course, another and a wider question. 

I shall first review the means taken by our earlier rulers to ascer- 
tain the feelings of the native community with regard to legislation, 
criminal, civil, social, or territorial. Orators, accustomed to laws 
fused and welded under the fire of debate, may wonder how any 
useful or practical enactments could have been passed, when the 
Press was still under restrictions, and when Legislative Councils 
were quite unknown. Yet for some fifty years, from the reign of 
Lord Cornwallis to that of Lord Auckland, a vast number of use- 
ful statutes, affecting the lives and properties of individuals, as 
well as the efficiency of the administration in every department, 
were enacted with all formality, publicity, and deliberation. The 
draft of a law might be prepared in the Cabinet, or might emanate 
from a district officer thoroughly acquainted with his work. It was 
published in The Gazette at intervals. Opinions were invited and 
welcomed from official and non-official quarters. Suggestions, amend- 
ments, improvements, were fully and carefully considered. No native 
custom, dear to Hindu or Muhammadan, was ever peremptorily abol- 
ished. No privilege valued by the independent, energetic, and some- 
times troublesome Anglo-Saxon was hastily withdrawn. No leap 
was rashly taken in the dark. Doubtless the Regulations, as they 
used to be termed, were sometimes wanting in precision of language, 
or were rather above the comprehension of the applicant for justice 
and the judicial acumen of the presiding judge. Now and then the 
Regulation, or its preamble, was a sort of political manifesto of the 
wishes and intentions of Government; its policy, its benevolence, 
its desire to lighten the yoke of a foreigner as far as this was 
compatible with the due establishment of order and law. The 
code, revenue, criminal and civil, or commercial, was the outcome 
of enquiry, thought, and deliberation, and, leaving ample room 
for improvement, answered its object remarkably well. 

With the renewal of the Company’s Charter in 1833 some im- 
portant changes were introduced into the machinery of legislation. 
The Regulations became the Acts of the Governor-General in Council. 
Local legislation was taken away from the subordinate Governments 
of Madras and Bombay. A new member was added to the Supreme 
Council. He was not a Civil servant of the Company, but an English 
lawyer with a grasp of legal principles, a due command of legal 
phraseology, and some capacity for applying the soundest doctrines 
of the European lawgiver to the strange customs and beliefs of the 
East. Macaulay and Cameron, who filled this high and important 
office, were the precursors of Stephen and Maine. Just about this 
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period, too, Metcalfe gave absolute freedom to the Press. No ruler 
after this could deport an obnoxious editor or threaten a journalist for 
a personal attack. Public measures were fully and freely discussed. 
The Sheriff might convene a meeting of indignant Englishmen to 
protest against the incidence of taxation or the conditions under 
which commercial enterprise in the interior of the country was to 
be carried on. In all this there was very little to regret and a good 
deal to praise. It was quite in accordance with the protection of 
native interests and native industries, with the encouragement of 
English capital, with the responsibilities of the Civil Service and its 
amenability to public observation, and with the functions, the dignity, 
and the supremacy of the Governor-General himself. He was, prac- 
tically, even after the establishment of overland communication, 
separated by at least three months from control or check. A native 
chief could bluster, rebel, invade the territories of a rival or cross the 
British frontier, and be deposed or imprisoned in the fortress of 
Chunar, before a question could be asked in Parliament or a note of 
alarm be sounded in the London Press. The head of the Empire was 
primarily responsible to a senate of twenty-four elderly gentlemen, 
discussing Indian affairs in the City, who addressed him as “our 
Governor-General,” and also signed themselves “ Your loving friends,” 
even in despatches full of exasperation and remonstrance. Some of 
these excellent masters had profound experience of civil administra- 
tion in more than one Presidency, or had served with distinction 
against the Mahrattas and Pindarees, or had made fortunes in 
China, or were acquainted with the chivalrous Rajput and knew what 
were the wishes of the Nizam; or were reverenced in the City as 
authorities on banking and finance. Then, too,a Director might sit 
in Parliament, and could there defend in open debate what his col- 
leagues had resolved on in secret council. It is true that over the 
Directors, whether in Leadenhall Street or in the House, there was 
the President of the Board of Control. But though this high and 
mighty personage could send out, through the Chairman and the 
Secret Committee, a peremptory despatch to the Governor-General 
running counter to all sound tradition, he rarely originated new 
measures, and his main business, as his title implied, was one of 
superintendence and control. Even with the growing demands of 
the English merchants, the inoculation of the native with new ideas 
imported by English literature, the accelerated communication by 
steam, and the general tendency of Indian affairs to breadth and 
depth, the independence and position of a ruler such as Lord 
Ellenborough and Lord Dalhousie was not much inferior to that of 
Hastings and Wellesley. 

The above slight sketch may serve as an introduction to the men 
themselves, and may assist us to appreciate their mode of transact- 
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ing business, their peculiar characteristics, their temptations and 
trials, their assumption of responsibilities at some parlous crisis which 
tested the qualities of nerve and grit. The character and qualifica- 
tions of Lord Auckland are fairly described in the first volume of 
Kaye’s War in Afghanistan, page 162. Lord Auckland was the son 
of a Tory lawyer raised to the peerage by Pitt. He was industrious 
and conscientious. He was “a man of methodical habits of busi- 
ness,” ‘* with no overweening confidence in himself and no arrogant 
eontempt for others.” He had “ everything to learn ” about India, 
but he was considered “ safe,” and likely, according to a * phraseology 
which has lasted down to our time, to prosecute measures calculated 
to develop the resources of the country and to advance the happiness 
of the people.” How, from this eminently sound and safe basis, Lord 
Auckland was driven into the shifting sands and quaking bogs of 
Central Asian diplomacy may be read in the pages of Captain Trotter 
as well as in those of Kaye. Lord Ellenborough, who succeeded the 
Whig statesman at a very critical period of Indian history, was in 
many respects the very opposite to Lord Auckland. He already knew 
a great deal about India from his experience at the Board of Control. 
When he touched at the Cape on his way out to Calcutta, in 1841-2, 
and there received the first intimation of the disaster at Cabul, his 
remark had a touch of “ prophetic strain” about it. “ ‘Thank God! 
it isnot a mutiny of the Bengal army.” Lord Ellenborough, if he 
did occasionally consult others, as every Viceroy is compelled to do, 
had an uncommonly good idea of his own powers, prescience, and 
judgment. In the despatch of business, in the rapidity with which 
he grasped the real point at issue buried under a ponderous pile of 
papers, he had few superiors. His father, the Chief Justice, had said 
of him that “ Edward should never have inherited a peerage as he 
must have gained one for himself.” In manner he was frank, out- 
spoken, and almost brusque. He chaffed Bishop Wilson to his face. 
He looked out for merit in the ranks of the Bengal army and selected 
men whose experience had been gained in cantonments and in battle, 
for high diplomatic and political agencies. But it must be added 
that he discerned the worth and capacities of some first class civil 
servants, sent James Thomason to the government of the North-West 
Provinces, and during his tour in Upper India in 1843, prudently left 
a great deal of responsibility on the shoulders of Mr. Wilberforce 
Bird, the senior member of his council and the Deputy-Governor of 
Bengal. Unluckily he treated his masters, the Court of Directors, 
with undisguised contempt ; and those who, like the writer of this 
article, have had the privilege of reading the despatch which procured 
his recall, may regret the abrupt termination of a promising career, 
but cannot wonder that the Court should only deal in one way with 
their able, intrepid, and ungovernable servant. Readers of the 
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present. generation may be reminded that in the novel of Paul 
Clifford by the first Lord Lytton, Lord Ellenborough figures as Long 
Ned among a band of highwaymen, in company with Lord Abinger 
as Scarlet Jem, and the Duke of Wellington as Fighting Attie. 

To pacify the Duke, the Court of Directors who had judiciously 
apprized Sir Robert Peel of their intention to recall an unruly 
subordinate, sent out Sir Henry Hardinge in his place. Generally 
speaking, the Directors have been fortunate in hitting on the states- 
man with the qualities specially required for every dissolving Indian 
view. The two Hastings, Cornwallis, Wellesley, and Bentinck seem 
to the historian to fit each exactly into his place. Lord Hardinge, 
who had stood by the dying Moore at Corunna and had lost an arm 
in the Waterloo Campaign, was by no means unversed in civil 
administration. He knew the temper of the House of Commons. 
He had been accustomed to answer troublesome questions addressed 
to him about the War Office. As was said of Colonel Mannering by 
the erudite Dominie Sampson, he “ was a man of war from his birth 
upwards, but not the less a man of great erudition, considering 
his imperfect opportunities.” Into controversies about Rent and 
Revenue, about Courts of First Instance and Courts of Appeal, about 
Talukdars, Lumbardars and Ryots, such as forced themselves into 
notice a generation or two later, Lord Hardinge was not called to 
enter. But he continued to promote that training in the English 
language and literature which was thought the best preparation for 
natives entering the public service, and gave the semi-independent 
Rajas to understand that suttee could not be tolerated ; warned the 
King of Oudh of the inevitable consequences of misgovernment ; 
and in civil administration was excellently served by jurists like 
Charles Cameron, and by civil servants such as Sir F. Currie, Sir H. 
M. Elliot, Sir F. Halliday, and the Lawrences. His place in Indian 
history is fixed by Ferozeshah, It is now no secret that but for his 
firmness and determination the “ night of horrors” might have been 
converted into a morning of defeat, and the Akali, disciplined by 
French generals of the First Empire, might have marched straight 
down on Delhi. After the Afghan disaster and the Gwalior Cam- 
paign of 1845, there was need of a Pro-consul who, in Gibbon’s 
phrase, could grasp the seals in one hand and the standard in the 
other, and to that emergency Lord Hardinge fully rose. 

It is difficult for men who served in any confidential capacity 
under Lord Dalhousie to describe him in terms not liable to the 
charge of exaggeration. The effects of his foreign policy on the 
minds of the chiefs and princes were grossly exaggerated by Kaye. 
Its true significance, its justice, its political necessity as well as its 
moral obligations, have all been carefully set forth in a little volume 
by the late Sir Charles Jackson, a Puisne Judge, first of the Supreme 
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and then of the High Court of Calcutta. No writer of authority 
now holds that Lord Dalhousie caused the Sepoy Mutiny. No sub- 
sequent administrator but has had occasion to acknowledge the 
breadth and solidity of his many internal reforms. As self-reliant, as 
masterful, and as far-seeing as Lord Ellenborough, he well knew the 
respect due to the Court of Directors. During the first four months 
of his eventful administration Lord Dalhousie contented himself 
with putting “D” to the “Notes” and the summaries of official 
papers drawn up by his secretaries and under-secretaries. He was 
biding his time; gathering information ; obtaining an insight into 
the working of all departments under him whether in his capacity of 
Governor-General or that of Governor of Bengal. The second 
Sikh campaign and the annexation of the Panjab brought out 
his force and fulness. From that date there flowed from his fer- 
tile pen a series of minutes, written in a firm hand and with 
hardly an erasure, sometimes rising into eloquence, and invariably 
displaying a mastery of the controversy or question at issue, great or 
small. They were equally to the point whether they referred to the 
overthrow of a Military Theocracy, the supersession of the last of an 
incorrigible race of despots and sensualists, the reform of the post- 
office, the foundation of a gigantic railway system, a vast outlay on 
public works ; or to use his own expressive phrase, such matters as 
“a sea wall at Tumluk, or a plunge bath at Peshawar.” All this 
time in provinces remote from each other he was royally served by 
Elliot and Low, by Halliday and Grant, by Thomason, Edmonstone, 
and John Colvin, by Sir John Willoughby at Bombay, and by Robert 
Montgomery and the Lawrences in the Panjab. “Jian Larans,” as 
we know from Mr. Bosworth Smith, was his most trusted lieutenant. 
Henry Lawrence, with all his zeal and high character, never could 
understand the master with whom he had to deal. Practical sugges- 
tions, departmental experience, local knowledge, were always wel- 
come to the Governor-General and formed the groundwork of all his 
reforms. But sad was the fate of the official, military or civil, who 
overstepped the line which separates discreet suggestion from ill- 
timed advice. Boards were wigged in their turn as if they had been 
mere deputy-collectors or assistant magistrates. The Commander- 
in-Chief went down in a paper tournament like Ralph de Vipont 
before the lance of Ivanhoe. And the same lot befell all encroaching 
or unruly subordinates from “major down to the latest enlisted 
general-ensign-plenipotentiary on the establishment.” And yet, 
with all this self-assertion and supremacy, no man better understood 
how to render obedience where it was due. Lord Dalhousie was 
always on the best of terms with the Court of Directors, the 
Secret Committee, and the President of the Board of Control. The 
Court, he informed a high political official, “are your masters and 
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mine.” Mr. Bosworth Smith, in quoting one of Lord Dalhousie’s 
characteristic letters, hints that it was not calculated to make men 
love him. It is, however, absolutely certain that no ruler ever com- 
manded such confidence or was so devotedly served. The lieutenants 
of the head of the Scotch house of Ramsay looked up to him just 
as the School of Wellesley did to their “ glorious little man.” 
Lord Dalhousie’s successor was fearfully tried. In addition to 
mutiny, disasters, the administration paralyzed and the Empire in 
flames, he had to face unfounded attacks from the non-official Eng- 
lishman in Caleutta, and violent misrepresentation at home. The 
second great Canning was as calm and unshaken in the hour of peril 
as in the day of triumph. If he did at first underrate some difficul- 
ties or misconceive some remedy, it may be confidently asserted that 
at no period of Indian history and by no English ruler were the 
noblest qualities of an imperial race so exhibited as they were by 
Lord Canning in 1858-9. Sir William Grey, a Civil servant of the 
Company who afterwards filled high office under the Crown, and 
who had served in confidential relations with both Lord Dalhousie 
and Lord Canning, used to say that if the character and qualities of 
the two could have been fused and combined in one individual, we 
should have seen something of the Happy Warrior and the Ideal 
Statesman. For the vindication of Lord Dalhousie’s aims and policy 
we must wait till the year 1910. The nobility of Lord Canning can 
be discerned in Mr. Hare’s Two Noble Lives. Lord Elgin’s Viceroy- 
alty was limited to twenty months of calm, not to say inactivity. 
John Lawrence, from district officer to Viceroy, is photographed 
in Mr. Bosworth Smith’s excellent biography. And justice has 
been done to him, as well as to another Irishman, his successor, 
in the admirable series mentioned at the beginning of this paper. 
It may doubtless be argued by some Progressist critics that this 
review of defunct Viceroys, their motives, powers, and position, is all 
very well. Things have altered much since the time of Lord Dal- 
housie and even from that of Lord Mayo. English education has 
created new wants and aspirations in the native. We must expect 
their natural and inevitable results. The Hindu and the Muham- 
madan may surely claim better appointments in the public service, 
higher salaries, a more direct and positive influence on public affairs. 
Something like a New India has been evolved from the peace and 
prosperity of the last thirty-five years. You can no more risk 
the discontent of the educated minority than you could still the 
murmurs of the Sepoy. Rapid internal communication has con- 
nected remote provinces, loosened the fetters of caste, stirred Hindu 
conservatism to its depths, and revived amongst Muhammadans the 
recollections of Mogul supremacy. India is brought, through the 
Secretary of State, into immediate eommunication with Parliament. 
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Some members of that assembly look on their own political educa- 
tion as incomplete without a visit to Northern and Central India ; 
its cantouments, ancient cities, and populous marts. The English 
administrator, far from being appalled, like Katerfelto the German 
student, at his own handiwork, ought to welcome his special pet 
creation in this native gentleman, raja, barrister, or merchant, who 
copies English manners, appreciates self-government, and is quite 
prepared to discuss the grievances of his countrymen, and suggest 
remedies with the ease and correctness of a practised platform orator 
at Bradford or Leeds. 

Now, in the first place, we must remind those who hold repre- 
sentative institutions for natives to be the natural and simple out- 
come of an English education, and Government by the elected of the 
people to be fitted for every phase of society, and always to succeed 
everywhere, that between representative and party Government in 
Europe and in our colonies and representation in India, there is a 
wide and fundamental difference. When Government by Party is 
habitual and well understood, it is made up of the Ins and the Outs. 
Lord Beaconsfield hit on the happy phrase of Her Majesty’s Opposi- 
tion. If a Minister is beaten in Parliament or at the polling 
booths, he and his followers retire and make way for the Opposition. 
Whatever may be the views of the incoming Ministry, its members 
are at least credited with the old Roman maxim, “ ne quid res-publica 
detrimenti capiat.” They may be supposed to care for the Empire 
as a whole, They are still Englishmen, in or out, and to some extent 
they share the feelings and protect the interests of all classes. But 
suppose, that in the spirit of the New India Party, we admit to the 
Legislatures of India a larger number of non-official and independent 
members, and establish electoral districts in the various Presidencies 
with a low suffrage, we shall then certainly have to face one possible 
and very probable result. By an Act of 1892, passed not without 
doubt and hesitation, the number of members of the legislative 
bodies was increased, their functions were enlarged, and the privi- 
lege of recommending nominees to the Viceregal Council was given 
to some four subordinate or Provincial Legislatures, as well as to 
certain academic bodies. Hitherto, of course, the official element 
has not been swamped by the promiscuous admission of independent 
members, English or native. 

But we know that with Progressives the goal of yesterday is the 
starting-point of to-morrow. Very soon a cry may be raised that 
this sort of representation is only a sham, The non-official members, 
it will be argued, have acquitted themselves so well that their num- 
bers should be increased till they form a majority. It is true that 
the executive Council of the Viceroy will still consist of an English 
Statesman and some five or six Englishmen. But suppose an execu- 
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tive measure, financial, military, judicial, or revenue, to depend for 
its realization on the passing of a new or the extension of an old 
law. Are we to contemplate the Governor and the Viceroy outvoted 
in their own Senate? We must face the logical outcome of all re- 
presentative Government. As we have said,a beaten Ministry in 
Europe resigns, and another Cabinet is formed of men of the same 
race, But a Viceroy can hardly be expected to make way for Raja 
Siwai Jai Sing and for Babu Ram Narayan Chakravartti. And how 
is he to govern if he has been beaten on the Budget, or the defence 
of the frontier, on the age of consent in marriage, or the abolition 
of some horrid rite, or the protection of some important native in- 
dustry? It isimpossible to say that some such contingency may not 
occur; and viewed in this light, experiments in representation appear 
the most impolitic and dangerous of quack remedies for real or sup- 
posed evils. In order to satisfy what are called the legitimate claims 
of the natives and their over-zealous patrons, another scheme has been 
suggested, though it has not been considered in many of its details. 
The civilian, it has been urged, might have still reserved to him all the 
higher appointments: The Council, the High Courts of Justice, the 
Revenue Board, the Secretariat in all its departments, and a Chief 
Commissionership or two. Members of the Civil Service would thus 
be considered a sort of corps delite. The bulk of the lower and 
middle grades, including many of the district offices—judicial, 
magisterial, and revenue—would be filled by natives or by what has 
been termed “ the Provincial Service.” This scheme has never per- 
haps been seriously put forward, but plausible as it may sound, it is 
full of perils. It is certain that in the event of any local disturbance, 
a rising of Kookies, Santals, or Loshais, a dispute between two 
Hindu sects, or an outbreak of Muhammadan intolerance connected 
with a pig’s-skin or the shin-bone of an ox, very little reliance can 
be placed on native discretion and energy. We must look to the 
English officer, by whatever title he may be termed, to unite conci- 
liation with firmness and to uphold order. Whether owing to reli- 
gious and partisan feeling, or to dislike of responsibility, few natives 
tried by an emergency would command the confidence of the Oriental 
community and of the English Superior, and fewer still could even 
trust themselves. Our internal peace depends not on men who 
debate or write clever minutes at Headquarters, but on the local 
officer; and his firmness, impartiality, and readiness are the very 
pillars and buttresses of our rule. The most philanthropic of 
administrators, with every wish for the advancement of natives, 
have advocated this principle in language as forcible as official 
decorum and propriety admit. The backbone of our Administration, 
we repeat, is the English magistrate, and to supplant him by an 


educated native is simply to proclaim the fact that we are unwilling 
or unable to rule. 


CONSULE PLANCO. 
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Moreover, not to speak of the utter impossibility of framing any 
scheme of representation which shall do equal justice to Muhamma- 
dans, to Hindus with their thousand divisions, and to Pre-Aryan 
tribes of all sorts, there is a misapprehension in supposing that we 
are bound, after educating the native, that is to say, in most in- 
stances, the native of Bengal, to alter the very frame and machinery 
of our Government to satisfy his aspirations. No Indian Adminis- 
trator of any eminence, no commissioner, judge, or magistrate con- 
versant with native ways, but has wished to see natives advanced to 
higher posts. Instead of mouthing on platforms and at congresses, 
such experts have welcomed the Brahman and the Moulavi, the Raja 
and the Kayast, at the High Court and in the local Legislature. The 
recommendations of a recent Commission have been in favour of 
throwing open a number of high and well-paid offices hitherto re- 
served for the Covenanted Service, to members of the Inferior or 
Provincial Service. And some critics hold that these recommenda- 
tions have already gone beyond a safe limit. But it is one thing 
to seat a successful native pleader on the bench by the side of a 
civilian and a barrister judge, or to admit him to the Revenue Board, 
hitherto composed of two Civil servants, and another to allow the 
policy of the English statesman to be controlled by native utter- 
ances and to be directed in the furtherance of purely native and 
indigenous views. In plain English, if ‘the Englishman has not 
been sent out by Providence to rule India and its heterogeneous and 
mixed community, he has no business to be there at all. Logically 
and equitably he had better vacate his seat. He is to rule in ac- 
cordance with the highest duty of a conquering race; with im- 
partial justice, with strict integrity, with every wish to imp new 
shoots on old stocks, to satisfy reasonable ambition and modern 
requirements, as far as this can be done without altering the very 
tenure of our office and shaking and imperilling the very base of our 
power. To Lord Elgin and to any succeeding Viceroy the old, often 
quoted, familiar, Virgilian line is just as applicable as it was to 
Warren Hastings and Wellesley :— 

Tw regere imperio populos, Romane, memento, &e. 

The stress must be laid on the verb regerve and on the plural noun. 
India is made up of dynastic fragments and ethnological scraps. 
They can only be ruled by the English statesman with his imperial 
instincts and his strong hand. As to the imputed irksomeness of an 
alien or a foreign domination, this cannot be helped. The Hindu 
has submitted to a foreign rule for some six hundred years. At this 
very houra protected prince in Southern India is ruling,as a Muham- 
madan, over a population of which ninety per cent. are Hindus. 
And the Parsee is more of a foreigner than the Englishman. But 
that these grave considerations will weigh with Padgett, M.P., the 
irrepressible, is not likely. Unwarned by precedent, unabashed by 
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failure, impervious to ridicule or to argument, he returns to Eng- 
land in the middle or end of March, having left it in the preceding 
October, and having laid in a stock of knowledge and confidence 
which a Secretary or a Commissioner of twenty-five years’ standing 
might despair of acquiring. He has mastered the processes of agri- 
culture, two thousand years old, from the windows of a railway- 
carriage in a journey of fifteen hundred miles. He has been /é/ed 
by a Nawab and patronized by a Babu. He can distinguish between 
a Bauleah and a Budgerow, between a Monsoon and a Karkoon, 
and between a Rani and a Kirani. He has spent one or two nights 
in a box not unlike a coffin, borne on the shoulders of men. He 
has made purchases of scarves at Delhi, Florentine mosaics at Agra, 
and brocades at Benares. And he has penetrated an opium den in 
Caleutta and seen a drunken English sailor reeling through Lal 
Bazaar. In short, he knows everything, having thoroughly enjoyed 
the India of the cold season, and leaving it with a sort of vague com- 
passion for the unfortunate civilian and the captain who have to 
perspire and work there in the hot winds of July. 

To be serious. Municipal Councils in large towns may continue 
to be tried, although the working of the measure hitherto is by no 
means spoken of as an unqualified success. Natives may render 
excellent service in judicial posts either with English colleagues or 
under English supervision. Of all minor posts, judicial, police, and 
revenue, they have a practical monopoly. As they now form a fair 
proportion of the Legislative Councils, it is quite certain that no 
measure affecting the religion, the land tenures, and the welfare of 
the whole community will ever be passed in haste. But representa- 
tive institutions come from below, and it is a mere truism that if 
planted from above in an uncongenial soil, they wither and die like 
most exotics. Any conceivable danger from unnoticed grievances or 
suppressed discontent is less formidable than the danger of letting 
the administration of India slip from our grasp. And even if any 
fair scheme of representation by popular choice could be framed, and 
free suffrages be given to the people, it is by no means certain that 
the said people would prefer Seneca to Nero. 


WaLTER Scott SEToON-Karr. 


THE DISAPPOINTMENT OF NEW YORK. 


In the autumn of 1894 The National Review published an article 
describing the movement in New York for wresting the municipal 
control of the City out of the hands of Tammany Hall. The char- 
acter of this organization of New York Democrats and its complete 
hold on the City was then explained. But only the beginnings of 
the municipal reform movement were described. The movement 
was just under weigh when the article was written. It grew with 
the revelations of the Lexow Committee, which was in session 
during nearly the whole of 1894; and when the City and State 
elections took place in November, the popular uprising was so un- 
precedented that all the Democratic candidates nominated by 
Tammany Hall, whether for Congress or for State and municipal 
ottices, were defeated. In the vivid and picturesque phraseology of 
American politics, there was a land-slide; and under it were 
buried Tammany Hall and the ring of Democratic politicians in 
league with Tammany which had dominated the Legislature and 
the State Capitol at Albany. 

The upheaval was due to several causes, aroused directly or in- 
directly by the gross abuses of Tammany Hall control. The most 
powerful of these causes was the revolting revelations as to corrup- 
tion in the New York police force, and in the police courts, and the 
stories of wholesale and systematic blackmail which day after day 
from March to November were ‘laid bare before the Lexow Com- 
mittee. Another cause was the well-directed and intelligent acti- 
vity of the Good Government Clubs, which had come into existence 
as part of the general movement still going on in the United States 
for purer municipal politics. A third cause was the work of the 
Committee of Seventy,a non-partisan organization formed largely 
of members of the New York Bar and the New York Chamber of 
Commerce, which came into existence at the beginning of Septem- 
ber to focus and direct the popular revolt against Tammany. What 
the Committee of Seventy sought to overthrow is well described in 
a speech by Mr. Carl Schurtz, made at a great mass meeting held 
under its auspices on the eve of the election. 

“There is in this municipality,” said Mr. Carl Schustz, “a great 
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struggle going on which is to decide whether the City of New York 
shall be owned by the inhabitants thereof or by Tammany Hall. It 
has long been popularly believed that Tammany Hall is a nest of 
rapacious freebooters ; but recent disclosures of corruption ; of black- 
mail; of robbery; of vice and crime, planted and protected for 
revenue; of terrorism; ot cruel oppression practised on the poor, 
the weak, and the helpless, have gone far beyond popular expecta- 
tion. I know Tammany Hall disclaims responsibility for some of 
these atrocities; but they were inspired by the Tammany spirit. 
They found in the Tammany pull their encouragement and assur- 
ance of impunity. They filled Tammany pockets. They helped 
to keep Tammany in power, and they are properly charged to the 
Tammany system of government. I have seen something of the 
world, and I affirm that in no civilized country, and hardly in any 
uncivilized, is there a government which, in foulness of corruption, 
in insatiable rapacity, in criminal practices, in cruel oppression of 
the lowly, equals Tammany rule.” 

The Republicans of New York, who under normal conditions 
are in a minority in the City, would have opposed Tammany can- 
didates at the November elections under any circumstances. The 
Republicans are in a majority in New York State, apart from New 
York City; but to what a degree they are in a minority in New 
York City may be judged from the fact that it is nearly thirty-five 
years since New York had a Mayor elected by the Republicans. 

When the strength of the movement against Tammany Hall 
was ascertained in September, 1894, and when it was known that 
among the better element of the Democratic Party there was a 
strong disposition to vote against Tammany candidates, the Com- 
inittee of Seventy decided to nominate a non-partisan candidate for 
Mayor. Mr. W. L. Strong was chosen as candidate. He is a Re- 
publican, but has never been a prominent Party man, or at any 
time been actively identified with the Party organization in New 
York. He is a business man, who has never before held a political 
office. Up to the time of the nomination of Mr. Strong, the Re- 
publicans had taken no steps in connection with the Mayoralty. 
They were busy preparing to take advantage of the popular up- 
rising in New York City to elect a Republican Governor of the 
State; but under the generalship of Mr. T. C. Platt, an ex-United 
States Senator, and Chairman of the Republican State Committee 
of New York, so far as New York City was concerned, they held 
their hand until after the Committee of Seventy had made its 
nomination for Mayor. Then in their City Convention the Repub- 
licans endorsed Mr. Strong, and joined forces with the Committee 
of Seventy and the Good Government Clubs to bring about his elec- 
tion, which was carried in November by a majority of over 50,000. 
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The existence of this Republican organization and its leader has 
turned out disastrously for municipal reform. No sooner were the 
elections at an end than New York City found itself once more 
confronted with a boss. Croker, of Tammany Hall, was gone. In 
his place there was Platt. The ex-boss was a Democrat; the new 
one is a Republican; but for the cause of municipal reform the 
change from one boss to another was a matter of little account. 
Platt had not quite as much his own way in New York as Croker 
had had; for most of Croker’s strength was in the City. But Platt 
was in control of the Legislature at Albany, as Croker had been in 
control of previous Legislatures in which the majority was Demo- 
cratic, and the situation was such that absolutely no reform was 
possible in New York City without the help of the State Legisla- 
ture. 

The new rule at the City Hall in New York and at the Albany 
State Capitol began with the new year. Weeks before the Mayor 
took office, Platt claimed the victory of November for the Repub- 
licans, and, as is usual in American politics, the victor demanded 
the spoils. The Mayor, owing nothing to Platt, demurred to bar- 
gain with him before assuming office, and as Platt quickly realized 
that his control of affairs in the City through the State Legislature 
was the mainspring of his power, he began to seek to tighten and 
increase his hold upon its members. He systematically instigated 
the daily Republican newspapers in the small towns in the State 
of New York to proclaim him the great leader of the Republican 
Party, and to belittle and disparage the members of the Committee 
of Seventy, who were working for municipal reform in New York 
City. He sent out editor’s handisheets addressed to the journals 
all over the State whose editors were expecting public printing 
patronage from him, when the Republican Administration came 
into power at Albany. In these communications they were be- 
sought to insist that the new possession of power by the Repub- 
licans, as a result of the November elections of 1894, ought to be 
used so as to promote the success of the Republican Party in the 
Presidential campaign of 1896, and that the reform of New York 
municipal government was a small affair compared with Repub- 
lican national successes at the approaching Presidential election. 

Platt was not concerned for a purer system of municipal govern- 
ment in New York. He had always been on good terms with 
Tammany. What he wanted was the distribution of both the City 
and State patronage in order to strengthen his position in the Re- 
publican Party, and thereby carry a delegation from New York 
State to the coming National Convention, through which he would 
be able to nominate the Presidential candidate of the Republican 
Party in 1896. Platt is wealthy, and needs no office for the 
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sake of its emoluments. He was already boss of the Republican 
Party in the State, and he desired to become boss of the National 
epublican Party. All his tactics since the autumn of 1894 have 
been to that end. He was willing that the Tammany office-holders 
in. New York should be removed according to his discrimination. 
But he wanted the privilege of naming the men appointed in their 
places, and the opportunity which this patronage would give him 
of rewarding his political adherents and punishing those whom he 
considered had not been loyal to him and his claims. 

It has been stated that Mr. Platt controlled the State Legislature. 
How he got control perhaps needs explaining to English readers 
who may not be familiar with the newer methods of American 
bosses. It is all a matter of money. There are a large number of 
wealthy business interests in New York and elsewhere which do 
not wish to be harassed by legislation at the State Capitol. They 
are in possession of valuable franchises, and desire to be left alone 
by the law-makers who are in session every year. Formerly these 
business corporations maintained agents with large amounts of 
hard cash at their disposal to buy off individual legislators. Of 
recent years, however, they have changed their plans. They re- 
cognize the boss, and each year make large contributions to him for 
protection. To this boss come all the politicians who desire to be 
elected to the Legislature. He helps them to nominations, and 
supplies cash for their election expenses, and they in their turn 
vote and act at the State Capitol just as they are ordered by the 
boss. It matters not whether the majority in the State Legislature 
be Democratic or Republican, no committees are appointed at the 
beginning of the legislative term until the boss has selected the 
chairmen and approved of the entire make-up. Nominally, the 
Speaker appoints all committees, but the Speaker owes his election 
to his place to the boss, and makes no movement in this important 
preliminary work of the legislative session without his sanction. 
In previous years, Croker gave this sanction. In the 1895 Legis- 
lature, Platt was the boss; and the only effective check on his 
doings was the State Constitution which the courts would uphold 
and the veto power enjoyed by the Governor of the State. 

The reform Mayor of New York began his term on the first of 
January. He could not, however, move a hand until he had the 
Legislature at Albany with him. Acts of the State Legislature 
were needed for the displacement of the appointees of Tammany 
at the City Hall; to remove the Police Commissioners who had 
been exposed by the Lexow Comunittee; to reorganize the corrupt 
police force; to displace the Irish-American saloon-keepers and 
funeral undertakers who had been made police stipendiaries by 
Tammany Hall, with salaries of $10,000 a year; and to take the 
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public schools of New York out of the control of Tammany ward 
politicians. As the terms of the various office-holders expired, the 
Mayor could make new appointments. But only a few of these 
terms were drawing to a close when he went into office, and unless 
the Legislature had passed a Power of Removal Act, many of the 
terms would have outlasted that of the Mayor. 

The Power of Removal Bill was the first measure introduced into 
the State Legislature on behalf of municipal reform in New York. 
But Platt held out against it because he could get no pledges from 
the Mayor as to how much City patronage was to be at his disposal. 
For a while there was a deadlock. After waiting five weeks, the 
citizens of New York held a great mass meeting at Cooper Union, 
and demanded that the Bill should pass. Platt, however, held out 
a little longer, and it was not until the end of February that the 
Mayor was able to call for the resignations of the principal 
Tammany office-holders. 

A number of his appointments pleased the municipal reformers. 
They were made from a business point of view without regard to 
politics. This was particularly so in regard to the Street Cleaning 
Department. The new Commissioner, Colonel Waring, is an 
engineer and not a politician. Politics had hitherto always con- 
trolled this department. Almost every man who handled a broom 
or a shovel, or was in charge of a garbage-cart, owed his place on 
the pay-rolls to Tammany influence, and at elections voted as the 
Tammany ward politicians directed. It was to make these places, 
humble though they appear, more worth the having that the 
Tammany members of the Board of Estimate had fixed the wages 
at two and half dollars a day. Ten shillings a day for eight hours’ 
work with the broom is very high pay even for New York. It is 
just twice the ordinary pay for labourers’ work, but until 1895 
every sweeper was more or less of a politician, and if his work was 
not worth one hundred and fifty pounds a year to the Street Clean- 
ing Department, his vote was of advantage to Tammany. Tammany 
Hall was held together by the municipal offices, and the more of 
them and the better paid they were, the better for Tammany both 
as concerned its own exchequer, which levied toll on all salaries, 
and its political hold on the City. 

The new Street Commissioner was not a politician; and he at 
once set an entirely new standard in the Street Cleaning Depart- 
ment. He promptly weeded out the shirkers and the idlers, all 
the men who regarded themselves as drawing money from the 
City not for the work they did, but because they had political 
“pulls”; and in filling up these vacant places the Commissioner 
gave public notice that political activities and political influence of 
applicants could not be considered, and that good character and a 
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capacity for hard and intelligent work would be the controlling re- 
quirements. The Commissioner found himself greatly hampered 
by the rates he had to pay for labour in keeping the streets clean. 
But as long as the appropriation held out, New York streets were 
cleaner and freer from dirt and litter than they had ever been 
since there was a City on Manhattan Island. 

Under Tammany rule, carriers and truckmen were allowed to 
leave their vehicles in the streets all night, and to make the public 
streets part of their business premises, subject to blackmail paid to 
Tammany officials. The new Commissioner put an end to this 
practice, and ordered all trucks to be housed at night. Three or 
four thousand truck-owners were soon in arms against him, and 
they carried their hostility to the length of getting a Bill through 
the Legislature at Albany making it legal to use the streets as they 
had done under Tammany administration. Only the veto of the 
Governor saved the measure from becoming law. An obvious suc- 
cess has been achieved in connection with the street cleaning. New 
York is at least so much the better for the uprising of November, 
1894; but at the time of writing, the change in that department of 
City government, the sweeping out of office of the ex-saloon-keeper 
stipendiaries, and the blackmailing police commissioners are the 
only apparent results of the reform. 

Although the new Mayor was elected as a non-partisan condidate, 
when he came to fill up the places vacant by the Power of Removal 
Act, he acted much as is usual with American politicians in office. 
He recognized the workers. When anew President comes into office, 
the rural editors hurry to Washington, carrying with them the files 
of their newspapers to show what they did towards the President’s 
election, to make good their claim for consulships and _post- 
offices. When Mayor Strong began to fill up the offices last Feb- 
ruary, the leader of every organization outside the Good Govern- 
ment Clubs and the Committee of Seventy, who alleged that he 
had helped to the fifty thousand majority in November, was on 
hand with his claim for recognition. The Mayor allowed the claim 
of a number of these leaders. One of the men, who thus suc- 
ceeded, was Austin Ford, the nephew of Patrick Ford, of the 
Irish World, and Dynamite Missions to England, fame. _ Irish- 
men usually ‘vote with Tammany; but Ford convinced the Mayor 
that his Civic Union had had great weight in the November elec- 
tions, and now Ford is a Fire Commissioner and in receipt of a 
larger salary than he ever earned before, or is likely to earn again. 

Other miserable little organizations, got up solely with a view 
to aiding their leaders to reach out for the offices, came in for 
similar recognition at the hands of the new Mayor, and in many 
of his appointments the Mayor got little better material than that 
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which was displaced by the Power of Removal Act. He simply 
got rid of a Tammany man to make room for another politician, 
nominally of a different colour, but practically of the same charac- 
ter and calibre. As a matter of fact, however, the Mayor had little 
choice in the matter. Recognition of the politicians was inevit- 
able, and in America there is no municipal service as the service 

is understood in England. In America, men of the capability and 
* standing of English municipal servants never give a thought to 
the municipal service as a career. It is too much in politics, and 
the tenure is too precarious to tempt men with ability to com- 
mand good salaries elsewhere. 

For the Act for the removal of the Tammany City magistrates, 
New York had to wait five months, and it needed another great 
mass meeting at Cooper Union and an emphatic and special 
message from the Governor to get the Legislature to act. Platt 
ultimately gave way on this Bill, but he thwarted the municipal 
reformers altogether in regard to the Bills for reorganizing the 
police force, and for reforming the public school system of New 
York. 

It was repeatedly shown in the proceedings of the Lexow Com- 
mittee that corruption in the police force was largely due to its 
connection with Tammany Hall politicians. Men bought places 
on the force. Officers bought promotion from the politicians, and 
then blackmailed right and left to recoup themselves and get 
together a competency in three or four years. Gamblers and 
swindlers, the keepers of disorderly houses, and systematic 
offenders against the licensing laws, counterfeiters and criminal 
medical practitioners, all paid blackmail. So did reputable busi- 
ness people. Agents of the police captains regularly called for 
these blackmailing payments, and received them with as little 
compunction as a collector in London would receive the poor-rate 
or the baker’s bill. From the bootblacks, whose chairs stand at 
the street-corners, to the owners of the great Transatlantic steam- 
ship lines, all with whom the police could force themselves into 
contact, paid blackmail. 

When the Lexow Committee was about half-way through its 
investigations The New York Sun, an upholder of Tammany rule, 
asked, “ Are these things really true, or is it all a horrible night- 
mare that affrights and numbs the senses? If it is not, then it 
would be well to put apathy aside and take up the cudgel and the 
broom.” The people of New York were thoroughly convinced 
that the charges were true. In November, 1894, they put apathy 
aside in a way that New York people never did before. They 
undertook to use both the cudgel and the broom; but these could 
only be handled by way of Albany, and at Albany, as long as the 
16* 
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Legislature lasted, Boss Platt stood immovable between the people 
and a thorough reform of the police force and the schools. 

In a European city after an exposure like that of the Lexow Com- 
mittee, the debauched police foree would have been disbanded at 
once, and troops put in its place until a new force could be organ- 
ized. In New York the people elected a reform Mayor, and a 
reform Legislature as soon as they had an opportunity, and relied 
upon the Legislature to relieve them of the corruption and odium 
of their police force. They had, however, overlooked Platt; and 
as a net result of the exposures and popular indignation of 1894, 
all that New York has obtained in connection with its police, is a 
system under which two men drawn from each political party ad- 
minister the police force. This is known as the bi-partisan system. 
The reformers wanted a single-headed Polic» Commission, which 
once for all should take the police out of politics. Platt thrust the 
bi-partisan system on the City, as he and his followers said, to 
protect both political parties at the polls: because in New York 
much of the machinery about the polls on election day is controlled 
and managed from police headquarters. 

The new Mayor, under this Act of the Legislature, has been 
enabled to give New York at least one good Police Commissioner, 
in the person of Mr. Theodore Roosevelt. Until May last Mr. 
Roosevelt was at the head of the Civil Service Commission at 
Washington. He is a Republican; but he had been retained in 
office by the Cleveland Administration. He has done more for 
Federal Civil Service Reform than any other man in America. He 
is a man of means and high social position, and entirely outside 
the class of ordinary politicians. As far as his powers go, Mr. 
Roosevelt will give New York an honest and efticient police force ; 
but he has some wofully bad material to deal with; and as the 
laws concerning the force are left by the Legislature of 1895, he 
cannot be otherwise than greatly hampered in the weeding-out 
process, which will be necessary to rid the force of the men whose 
conduct brought it into greater disrepute than has been cast upon 
any police force the wide world over. 

The exposures of 1894 were due to the unremitting labours of 
Dr. Parkhurst, one of the leading Presbyterian pastors of New 
York, aided, when the Lexow Committee began its work, with 
money and legal assistance provided by the New York Chamber 
of Commerce. How far the movement for a better police force 
has failed may by judged from the accompanying paragraph from 
the New York Times, summing up the net results of Dr. Park- 
hurst’s work. 

“There is no denying the fact,’ wrote the Times, “ that in the 
general round-up Dr. Parkhurst has come out at the short end of 
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the horn. From the start, his ultimate aim has been the overthrow 
of the entire police system of this City, as it exists to-day—men, 
methods, and everything. He wanted a clean sweep, and he confi- 
dently expected that the Lexow Committee was going to bring it 
about. He does not conceal the information that he is disappointed. 
The politicians have stolen his thunder, and left him out in the 
cold.” 

Out in the cold with Dr. Parkhurst there are a large number o! 
equally good men who aided last year in the overthrow of Tam- 
many. The politicians have outmancuvred the reformers. Almost 
everything depended on the State Legislature; but there, as has 
been explained, Platt was in control; and when the Legislature 
adjourned in May, the reformers found that all they had obtained 
was the measure authorizing the Mayor to call for the resignation 
of Tammany officials at the City Hall and police headquarters, and 
the Act removing the City magistrates. The police force, so far as 
legislation is concerned, is left where it was when the Lexow Com- 
mittee began its twelve months’ work. The old Commissioners are 
gone, but nearly all the officers and the men who collected the 
blackmail and oppressed the citizens remain. The public schools 
of New York, also, are where they were when Tammany was in 
control. 

Summing up in desponding tones the net result of the session at 
Albany so far as reform in New York is concerned, one of the 
New York weekly papers, adopting a very commonplace simile, 
reminded New Yorkers that, when the session at Albany com- 
menced, “the sewer was full of corruption which had been gather- 
ing for years.” “It should,” this journal continued, “have been 
flushed out from end to end, and then handed over to the City 
clean. Instead, the City has been graciously permitted to clean it 
out itself, if it can do so, by hauling up one bucketful of the mire 
at atime.” It was also suggested that the Committee of Seventy 
should next carry the campaign outside New York City; that it 
should go into the country constituencies, beat Boss Platt on his 
own ground, and elect a Legislature which in 1896 would once for 
all really reform New York City. Not much is likely to come of 
this bold suggestion, for, on the very day on which I am writing, I 
learn from the newspapers that the Committee of Seventy has 
come to an end. The Good Government Clubs are still at work 
and preparing for another campaign in November, but the odds 
against them are tremendous. 


Epwarp Porritt. 


CHITRAL. 


THE immediate practical question, whether there should be estab- 
lished in the Chitral Valley a British post connected by roads with 
Peshawar and Gilgit, has been settled. Unhappily, however, 
opposite opinions are held as to the wisdom of the decision, so 
that we are as far as ever from any such generally accepted view 
as might be the basis of a consistent and consecutive national 
policy in regard to the North-West Frontier. The various decisions 
which a Government is called upon to take are not shut off from 
one another into watertight compartments ; they are all intimately 
connected with one another, and in the relation between them is 
to be sought the continuity of design or unity of purpose, which 
are so many names for a policy. The problem of Chitral cannot be 
taken by itself; it is part of the larger question how to prevent 
any interruption of the task which Great Britain has undertaken 
of governing India. Such an interruption could be brought about 
by forces operating from outside, either by a successful blow 
directed against England’s maritime power, or by the entrance of 
an invading army into India by land. A Russian attempt to 
invade India is a contingency of the future; all schools are agreed 
that such an attempt, based upon any territory that Russia now 
possesses, is impracticable. The purpose of any British Govern- 
ment must be, if possible, to prevent its ever becoming practicable. 
As to the means by which this purpose is to be effected, three 
kinds of views are held: one school would influence Russia by 
action, or the threat of action, in Europe, or at a distance from 
India; a second school would rely upon an agreement with her ; 
and a third school would trust to preparations made in India and 
on the frontier. 

Effectively to occupy Russia elsewhere than in the Indian frontier 
is difficult, because the movement of her troops from Central Asia 
to other possible theatres of war must be so slow as to produce in 
the other regions to which they might be sent less effect than 
would be obtained from their action where they are. If it were 
possible to convince the Government of Russia that any action in 
Asia hostile to England would lead inevitably to inconvenience 
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greater than any probable gain, no doubt the peace of Central 
Asia would be preserved; such a conviction would perhaps arise 
from a union between British policy and the policy of other 
European Powers, a union however, which English opinion does 
not seem to favour. Theoretically, it seems sound to remember 
that the best way to keep a man from treading on your toes is to 
be ready to hit him in the face; but to do that you must be 
able to get at him, and, above all, you must not be afraid. 

The proposal that Great Britain should come to an understand- 
ing with Russia is to me unintelligible. There are two things 
disagreeable to us that Russia may attempt: she may continue her 
advance towards India, or she may try and get hold of Constanti- 
nople. I understand those who suggest an agreement to propose 
that we are to consent to Russia’s taking Constantinople in return 
for an undertaking on her part not to cross a given line in Asia. 
But she has already undertaken not to cross a given line in Asia, 
and I fail to see how she can add to the force of the assurances 
already given, or give these assurances any validity lasting beyond 
the minute when she is ready for a quarrel. Our consent to her 
taking Constantinople would be gratuitous; if a Russian dominion 
over the Straits would harm us, we should be doing ourselves a 
needless injury by acquiescing in it; if it would not harm us, we 
ought, in any case, to abandon our opposition to it. A more 
general form is sometimes given to the proposed understanding. 
We are to cease opposition to Russian policy at all other points, 
provided she keeps still in Central Asia. In other words, we are 
to purchase peace in Central Asia by consenting to the Tsar’s 
wishes, right or wrong, in other parts of the world. This view 
rests on the assumption that the Tsar will, and can, endanger India 
unless special means are taken to keep him in a good humour. 
For after you have agreed to his taking Constantinople, the geo- 
graphy of Asia will be much the same as it is, and the Tsar will be 
just as able to attack India as he isnow. The moment you quarrel 
with him he will be at liberty to attack you, and your fears for the 
Indian frontier will be the fulcrum of a lever by which he will 
move your policy upon all questions except that of India in any 
direction he pleases. The proposed understanding would entirely 
fail to compass the object in view, which is to keep it out of 
Russia’s power to disturb India. 

It remains to consider the arrangements that can be made for 
this purpose on the frontier itself. In regard to these there are 
several theories. First of all comes the doctrine of masterly inac- 
tivity, of which the substance is that there are natural obstacles, 
and that Russia cannot cross them. This theory has broken down. 
The natural obstacles are deserts and mountains. The old school 
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relied on the desert between the Caspian Sea and the hill country 
north of Herat. But Russia has annexed this desert and made a 
railway across it. Then there are the mountains. It would be 
difficult to find a more tremendous belt of mountainous country 
than that to the north of Peshawar.* Peshawar lies about 1,000 
feet above the sea. Four hundred and fifty miles due north of 
Peshawar, and at about the same height, lies Margelan, not very 
long ago a Russian frontier post, a sort of diminutive Peshawar. 
Starting south from Margelan the ground rises rapidly ; in less 
than fifty miles is reached the first great ridge of the Altai Moun- 
tains, 20,000 feet high ; and then, after fifty miles of plateau, the 
second ridge, 25,000 feet high; then, for 200 miles is a plateau, 
of which the peaks are level with Mont Blanc, and the depressions 
level with the summits of the Pyrenees; on the south of this 
plateau run the Hindu Kush mountains, rising to 25,000 feet, and 
from them in another 150 miles Peshawar is reached by crossing 
three or four lower ranges. How do the believers in natural 
obstacles account for the fact that in the last few years the 
authority of Russia has moved southwards from Margelan over the 
range of 20,000 feet and over the range of 25,000 feet, and along 
200 miles of barren plateau, until now the Russian frontier rests at 
the northern base of the Hindu Kush, and is only 150 miles from 
Peshawar, and fifty from Chitral? It is evident that if we are to 
trust to deserts and mountains we need only to have patience and 
we shall soon find the Russian outposts within range of our own, 
wherever they may be. 

This is precisely what is desired by the advocates of “the line 
of the Indus.” This school appears to hold that we ought to have 
sat still on the Indus until Russia had absorbed Baluchistan, 
Afghanistan, Chitral and the neighbouring hills and all the tribes 
of the Suleiman mountains. When that stage had been reached, 
and Russia had perfected her communications to Jellallabad, 
Ghazni, and Quetta, perhaps even to Kuram, the Tochi, the 
Gumal, and Sibi, the British armies were to fight in the valley 
of the Indus the battles on which the fate of India would depend. 
No doubt, if it came to the worst, and if Russian forces, with com- 
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munications made behind them, should ever debouch from the Sulei- 
mans, the British Indian armies would make the best use possible of 
the advantages which a river like the Indus can afford to a defender. 
But what would be the state of India at such a crisis? Is not 
Anglo-Indian opinion unanimous to the effect that the army on 
the Indus would be paralysed by what would be happening in its 
rear? I do not believe that any Indian Government could be 
induced deliberately to stake the fate of India upon waiting quietly 
until the Russian bases were established at Kabul and Kandahar. 

Another view, which, however, cannot be reconciled with that of 
the believers in the Indus, is that we should wait until the Russians 
are entangled in the mountains and then attack them. This is 
practically the view which has been held by every British Govern- 
ment for the last fifteen years. In 1880, an Ameer of Afghanistan 
was recognized, and the promise given him that if his territories 
were without good cause invaded by Russia, he should be helped 
in their defence. Since then his frontier on the Russian side has 
been delimited from end to end, a process which has no meaning 
except as a guarantee to him by England of help in case the de- 
limited line be crossed by an invader. The adopted policy is there- 
fore perfectly clear. The end in view is to prevent the Russian 
frontier from approaching nearer than it now is to India; the 
means to be employed, the movement of British forces, when called 
upon, to co-operate with those of the Ameer in ejecting a Russian 
invader from his territory. The contingency for which provision 
has to be made is not, in the first instance, a Russian invasion of 
India, but a Russian invasion of Afghanistan. ‘To render possible 
British co-operation with the Afghans it was necessary to open the 
roads by which British forces can be collected on the border of 
Afghanistan, and for this purpose the area lying between Afghan- 
istan and the Indus has been gradually brought under British 
authority. 

The kernel of the Afghan power consists in the tribes that in- 
habit the district of which Kabul is the centre. Afghan-Turkestan 
is not thoroughly Afghan either in population or in tradition ; 
Herat is half Persian, and Kandahar, though truly Afghan, has 
from time to time been the seat of a rival, though hardly an equal, 
authority to that of the ruler of Kabul. In any contest for the 
possession of Afghanistan in which the assailant comes from the 
Oxus, while the defenders rely upon help coming from the Indus 
the front of operations dividing the opposing forces must roughly 
coincide with one of the lines, Sukkur-Peshawar, Quetta-Peshawar, 
Kandahar-Kabul, Herat-Kabul, or Herat-Faizabad. The forces on 
either side may form one army or several armies; they may operate 
along one or another of the possible lines of advance; but in any 
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case the front will be formed by the radius of a circle of which the 
centre will be near Peshawar, Jellallabad, or Kabul. The prolonga- 
tion of this line lies in the region to the north of the Kabul river and 
in the space enclosed between that river, the Indus, and the Hindu 
Kush. A force placed inside that space will therefore be upon the 
flank of the defending armies. This unchangeable fact gives to 
the region described its principal strategical importance. But the 
district also lies on the flank of Kashmir (which covers the northern 
edge of the Punjab), and thus forms the corner between the western 
and northern faces of Northern India. Happily, the region is one 
through which the movement of an army is impracticable. Its 
area is equal to that of Switzerland, its mountains are cast in a 
larger, if not a grander mould ; their peaks are more inaccessible, 
their valleys more secluded, and their defiles more forbidding than 
those of the Alps. A country like this can never be the scene of 
the operations of large forces. The traveller standing in the plain 
of Peshawar looks northwards upon an amphitheatre of mountains 
of which he is in the centre; the nearer ridges are rugged like the 
Scotch hills; in the middle distance are ranges of more than Alpine 
height, but bare, bleak, and dark; beyond them are seen here and 
there the snowy summits of the loftier ranges. The lower and the 
middle ranges are the homes of some of the hardiest of the Pathan 
clans; among the snow-clad heights beyond them live a milder race 
of other blood, the tribesmen of Gilgit, Yasin, and Chitra]. From 
the Khyber hills, thirty miles to the west of Peshawar, another part 
of these mountains is seen; the ends of giant spurs that run down 
from the Hindu Kush on the west of Chitral; in winter these 
mighty buttresses carry, asa cap, a single mass of snow, the size of 
an English county. Behind this snow-crown lies Kafristan, till 
now the unknown land. ‘The river of Chitral runs down skirting 
the walls of Kafristan to Jellallabad, and invites movement in that 
direction. Ninety miles and one great range separate Chitral from 
the Russian outposts on the Oxus. A hundred and forty miles and 
several ranges lie between Chitral and Peshawar. Five hundred 
Russians entering Chitral in summer could establish themselves 
there in spite of the Chitralis, and, as Dr. Robertson’s resistance 
proves, might hold out there for months. Their presence would 
be the means of fomenting disturbance in the whole region ; 
possibly of arousing against the Indian Government and the Ameer 
the tribes that live between the Kabul and the Indus. To eject 
such a troop of Russians, especially if they had won over support 
among the tribes, would be more difficult and costly than it 
was to relieve Dr. Robertson; and in case of war they would 
be able to raise a sore at a point of serious importance to 
India and Afghanistan, on the flank of the communications be- 
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tween them. This is in moderate terms the kind of danger to be 
prevented in Chitral. There is really no way to prevent it except 
by forestalling the possible Russians and putting in the Chitral 
Valley a force able to block the road to any enemy. Five hundred 
British troops settled in Chitral with due preparations for defence 
may be able altogether to prevent a hostile enterprise which, if 
undertaken, might require for its defeat the services of twenty 
thousand. It seems, therefore, a wise economy of force to estab- 
lish a small British garrison in the valley. But a garrison in an 
inaccessible post is in a dangerous situation; a small force sure of 
supplies, of relief, and, in case of need, of assistance, is effective, as 
without these conditions it can never be. For this reason the 
decision to establish a post at Chitral carries with it the resolve to 
open to that place a rvad, or roads, by which troops and convoys 
can move, and to take precautions against its being blocked by 
hostile natives. The post is settled in the valley, and the road 
from Peshawar has been made; but it is not so clear that adequate 
steps have been taken to make sure that at a critical moment the 
road will not be barred by a sanga and a tribe of Pathans. 

It is a peculiar feature of the frontier problem that along the 
whole border from the Hindu Kush to the sea, the hardiest tribes, 
the best fighters, the most turbulent clans, are those nearest to the 
British border. The region which has just been described is no 
exception to this rule. The martial clans are those of Buner, Swat, 
and Bajaur, not those of Gilgit and Chitral. In my judgment only 
two kinds of relation are admissible between a civilized Government 
and wild tribes in its neighbourhood. Either the Government must 
let them entirely alone, or it must thoroughly subdue them. It is 
impossible to let the border tribes alone; the meddlings come 
from them. The only reasonable plan, therefore, is that of the 
Romans :— 

‘* Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos.” 
Little expeditions, sent to chastise a tribe for a series of maraud- 
ings, are a source of enormous expense, and their work is never 
done. They burn a few villages, destroy worthless crops, take host- 
ages who know that they will never be hurt, and then march back 
again, leaving the tribe to return to its old courses. The right 
way is to announce to the tribes once for all the nature of British 
order, the necessity of the Pax Britannica, and after that to strike 
down any recalcitrant tribe. There is no other way by which the 
allegiance of the Pathan can be had; he respects, as all men do, 
an irresistible force, and once he perfectly understands that the 
Indian Government is such a force he will begin to appreciate the 
fact that its power is used for a high purpose and not wantonly. 
When that idea dawns upon him he will be loyal. The Indian 
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Government for a whole generation has been afraid of touching 
the clans that live north of the Kabul river, afraid, not of the 
clans, but of the outcry that would have been raised by a party at 
home if the clans had been tackled as they ought to have been. In 
this way the clans have come to think themselves more important 
than they are, and there is danger in that frame of mind. I should 
be sorry to be misunderstood as advocating a hard and fast rule, a 
cast-iron policy, with the Pathan tribes. Nowhere is there so 
much room for tact, and those who want illustrations of it should 
read the now forgotten volumes in which Edwardes recorded the 
work of “ A Year on the Punjab Frontier.” But tact cannot be 
exercised by a Government in Downing Street, nor by a Government 
in Calcutta, with regard to frontier tribes. It must be the quality of 
the officers in direct relation with the chiefs, and these officers can 
display it only if they are sure of being supported from headquarters, 
not merely when they advise conciliation, but when they believe 
that vigorous action is required. A man like Sir William Lock- 
hart, whom the tribes fear and respect, is the man who can best 
win them without blows; but such a man is helpless so long as he 
fears that even when he thinks it necessary he will not be allowed 
to strike. 

[ have attempted to show the place of the recent decision with 
regard to Chitral in the general scheme of frontier policy which 
has long been adopted by British Governments. No other general 
scheme of policy is practicable at present. Yet it may be useful to 
bear in mind that the adoption of the present policy was due to 
weakness and circumstances, rather than to deliberate purpose and 
foresight. The second Afghan war was undertaken apparently 
with the object of securing the passes that lead into Afghanistan. 
The positions desired were easily gained, and if the phrase “ scien- 
tific frontier” had any meaning at all, they were such as in the 
judgment of Lord Lytton would enable the Indian Government to 
view with comparative indifference whatever might at that time, 
and in the then situation of Russia, have taken place beyond our 
border. Unhappily, in the treaty of Gandamak, the stipulation was 
inserted that there should be a British resident at Kabul, and the 
result was to renew the war and to compel us to conquer Afghan- 
istan. After the surrender of Shere Ali’s successor, the country 
was in a state of anarchy; there was no native chief with 
even the semblance of power. At this moment came a change 
of Government at home, and the new Ministry resolved to evac- 
uate Afghanistan, including some of the districts annexed by 
the treaty of Gandamak. It seems to me that at that time there 
were two reasonable courses: either to march out of the country, 

nd leave it alone, or to annex it and complete the conquest. The 
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Government did neither. They invited a pretender to assume the 
crown and paid him blackmail. Their idea was that in return for 
the payments he would take the English side against Russia. If it 
was the Afghan interest to take that side, the Ameer must have 
taken it without pay; if it was not, no pay could secure him in case 
of acrisis. But the Government further bound itself to help him 
against Russia, in case of an unprovoked attack. This was, and 
still is, a pledge binding us to fight Russia at Russia’s time, and 
in a theatre of war—Afghan Turkestan—which at any rate in 
1880, was far distant from the most advanced points on which 
British operations could be based. 

The promise of assistance to the Ameer given in 1880 seems to 
have been not so much an act of deliberate policy as a device for 
dispensing with any policy at all. The same Government which 
undertook to help the Ameer against an invasion of Afghan 
Turkestan or of the Pamir steppes declined to make the railway 
to Quetta, and did nothing to open the direct way towards the 
passes of the Hindu Kush that lead on to the Pamirs. A few 
years later, when the Rassians drove in the Afghan outposts, 
the help given to the Ameer consisted in a delimitation by which 
his territory was diminished and the Russians permitted to settle 
on the Afghan side of the Merv desert. During the last year 
or two the same process has been repeated on the Pamirs, where 
the Russians have been allowed to push the Afghans across the 
Oxus, until the Ameer retains jurisdiction only over the inac- 
cessible and indefensible northern face of the Hindu Kush. 
These Russian advances, however, have stimulated the prepara- 
tions of India. The railways to Quetta and the position there 
prepared have made that place a base from which effective opera- 
tions can be carried on. At the same time, the Indian Army has 
been rendered more efficient than it ever was, and a consistent 
policy in dealing with the tribes has been pursued for several 
years past. Yet the course of events since 1880 suggests the 
impression that successive Cabinets have accepted a purpose or 
end without much analysis of the means necessary to its attain- 
ment. The end has all along been to prevent the further advance 
of Russia. The means employed have been promises and sub- 
sidies to the Ameer, along with the contingent threats to Rassia 
implied in the promises. But the execution of these threats, if 
it were required, would be difficult, and could not be attempted 
without the concurrence of the Ameer, and the sympathy of his 
people. 

Governments appear habitually to neglect that ‘looking be- 
fore and after” which is supposed to be the mark of the 
statesman’s genius. The omission is made by both parties 
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alike. A typical instance is afforded by the expedition up the 
Nile. It was quite evident, at the time when the decision was 
made to undertake the relief of Khartoum, that the expedition 
might or might not reach the city before its fall. But the event 
proved that the course to be adopted in case the relieving force 
should not be in time had not been seriously considered by the 
Government of that day. It was the other party that made the 
treaty of Gandamak, by which a British resident was forced upon 
the people of Kabul. Everyone concerned was well aware that 
the position of the resident would be dangerous; in other words, 
that there was a chance of his being assassinated. It would have 
been natural, before making the stipulation, to have considered 
what step would have to be taken in case that should happen. 
There could be little doubt that in that event Afghanistan must 
be invaded and its armed forces crushed. 

Had the Government considered this contingency, and was it 
prepared, after conquering the country, to annex it and undertake 
its administration? Hardly. The communications between our 
bases and the centres of the Afghan power were too difficult and 
precarious, and it was far from certain that opinion in England 
could be relied on to support annexation. If then it would be in- 
convenient to conquer and annex Afghanistan, it was injudicious 
to insist on a measure (the appointment of a resident) which, if it 
failed, would render incumbent on us the invasion and conquest of 
a country we were not prepared to annex. Had this been thought 
out at the time, either the stipulation for a resident would have 
been dropped, or would have been accompanied by adequate pre- 
parations for the second war which its miscarriage, seen to be 
possible, was sure to bring about. After the catastrophe at Kabul, 
and the consequent invasion, the new Cabinet shrank from the 
difficulties of annexation, and took refuge in the alliance with a 
new Ameer, although it involved in the future a series of difficulties 
of much more portentous character. 

Suppose that at any time a Russian force should cross the de- 
limited frontier and possess itself of Herat, Maimena, Mazar-i- 
Sharif, or Faizabad, or even of all these places, without advancing 
beyond them. The British Government would hardly receive au- 
thentic information of what was taking place before the Russians 
would have completed the execution of their designs. Enquiries 
made at St. Petersburg might elicit the reply that the occupation 
of these districts had been caused by local events and was to be 
temporary; that there was no desire to distub the good relations 
between the two Governments. What would be the position of 
the British Government? It would depend in the first place upon 
the conduct of the Ameer. If that prince called upon us to assist 
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him in driving out the Russians we could hardly refuse to do so 
without being dishonoured. It would be necessary then to as- 
semble seventy thousand troops of the Indian Army, British and 
Native, at Quetta or at Peshawar, and to carry on a campaign at a 
distance from either of these bases, relying upon the good faith 
of our Afghan allies to keep open such slender communications as 
are afforded by the route from Kandahar to Herat or the passes 
through the wild mountains that rise behind Kabul and Ghazni. 
If, on the other hand, the Ameer declared that he did not propose 
to attack the Russians, we could hardly do anything but acquiesce 
in the change. Yet our credit in Asia would have received a great 
blow. This is the dilemma in which Great Britain has been placed 
by the oscillations of the Party pendulum. It is a delicate and 
embarrassing situation, from which there is no obvious escape; 
and I have tried to put its disagreeable features in a clear light 
n order to suggest, not a heroic remedy, but an appeal to good 
sense. Is not the lesson to be learned, that in matters where the 
welfare of the nation and the empire are at stake we ought to have 
a higher point of view than that of either party? Of course, in a 
sense, the differences of opinion between the parties turn upon 
different views of the national welfare. But there is a distinc- 
tion between the domestic questions which divide us and the 
antagonisms that are raised against Great Britain by other Powers. 
home affairs we are Unionists or Liberals, but in relation to 
other nations we are all British. Not that we all take the same view 
of questions of foreign policy, but we all regard them, and wish to 
regard them, from a national rather than from a merely party 
point of view. In short, we can differ about domestic questions 
without necessarily differing about foreign and Imperial questions. 
If by any means we could separate the two sets of controversies so 
as to suspend our domestic disagreements while discussing matters 
of national and Imperial policy, we should probably come to see 
more clearly in both departments. If the political leaders of 
thought can come to see the North-West Frontier problem, not as 
a question between two parties at home, but as a question between 
England and Russia; and if they will, while there is leisure, work 
out the questions involved in it, there is some chance that when the 
opportunity comes, as it may, for example, upon the death of the 
Ameer, we may be able to bring about a closer accord between the 
obligations we have undertaken and the preparations made to fulfil 
them. 

The difficulty of carrying out by action in and through Afghanis- 
tan the purpose of restraining a Russian advance brings us back to the 
idea of action elsewhere. Such action must needs take the form of 
a counter-stroke, which is, indeed, an essential part of any resistance, 
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whether in peace or war. To omit the counter-stroke or repartee 
is usually the mark of the losing side, for it is the sure indication 
of want of spirit. An opportunity for bringing pressure to bear 
upon Russia in Asia was perhaps afforded by recent events in 
the Far East. It was clear at the beginning of the war between 
China and Japan that victory must rest with that one of the two 
Powers which should win a decisive naval battle. Early in the 
war it was evident that Japan had gained the mastery at sea and 
that her army was able to defeat any forces that the Chinese could 
muster on land. It was also evident from the beginning that the 
retention of Corea and of the adjacent southern coast of Manchuria 
would be disagreeable to Russia, and yet that Russia could not 
possibly prevent it by military operations on land. The British 
Government, as soon as these features of the situation were mani- 
fest, might have given the Japanese Government an assurance of 
support in case of the interference of any third Power in the 
quarrel between Japan and China. Such an assurance must have 
prevented the joint action of Russia, France, and Germany. Ger- 
many had little interest in the matter; France no such interest as 
would have induced her actively to oppose Great Britain. Russia, 
therefore, would have been left to her own resources, which in 
view of tne event here contemplated were inconsiderable. She 
could not in any reasonable time march an army across Asia ; 
nor could she contend with a British fleet in the Pacific based 
upon Japan and reinforced by the Japanese fleet. Powerless 
to hurt Japan, she could have attacked England only through 
Afghanistan. But to have attacked Afghanistan just then would 
have been to drive the Ameer into the arms of the British 
Government, and to have precipitated « conflict for which at 
the time Afghanistan and India were better prepared than Russia. 
Even a success of the Russian arms in Afghan ‘Turkestan 
would not have effected the situation of Japan in Manchuria and 
Corea. ‘The Russian Government must therefore have shrunk from 
war and must have sought by negotiation to attain its purpose of 
diminishing the acquisitions of Japan. The British Government 
could then have insisted, as the preliminary to discussing the reduc- 
tion of the Japanese claims, upon the abandonment by Russia of the 
Pamir territory lying south of the northern arm of the Oxus. To 
this policy two objections can be imagined. It may be thought 
that our relations with France would have been subjected to a 
further strain. But there are not a few observers who hold that 
ouly a decided course like that here suggested will improve our 
relations with France. The French, whatever their feelings, do not 
at present want war with England; and to give them the oppor- 
tunity, while there is time, of ascertaining that such is their real 
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frame of mind would be to render a service to both countries. More 
specious is the objection which urges that the alliance of China may 
be useful to us. But China has no power to attack anyone. She 
could be useful to England only by defending her own territories, 
which she must do, if she can do it at all, for her own sake, and 
whether she has our alliance or not. The course indicated would, 
however, not have brought England into collision with ;China, 
while it would have secured for some time to come a great pre- 
ponderance of British influence in Japan, in the Pacific, and in 
Asia. 
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“FRATERNAL FRANCE.” 


Tue article entitled ‘ Fraternal France,” by Admiral Maxse, 
published in the August number of The National Review, has 
attracted a good deal of attention, though not more than it 
deserves, for it is a very remarkable article; it may certainly be 
described as alarmist ; and any peace-loving Englishman on laying 
down the Review may well say to himself “ Are these things really 
so? and is it a fact that we are actually hovering on the verge 
of a great war—a war against France, with probably Russia as 
her ally ?” 

Admiral Maxse gives a considerable number of reasons for his 
apprehension that unless France changes her attitude, and shows 
a more conciliatory spirit towards England relative to the various 
points in dispute between the two countries (and Admiral Maxse 
tells us there are said to be seventeen such points) a war can 
scarcely be avoided. We are told that the principal disturbing 
element in the situation is the French Press, and we are given two 
bitterly hostile, though sufficiently ridiculous, specimens from the 
Matin and the Petit Journal. 

I can cordially agree with Admiral Maxse’s sentiment that 
“It is certainly cruelly disappointing when we bear in mind all the 
glowing predictions which accompanied the establishment of the 
Press to find that, in one country, so far from promoting peace and 
goodwill with other nations, it creates misunderstanding and 
strife, and sows the seeds of war.” The only amendment I should 
like to make in the sentence (though I fear it would take some of 
the sense out of it) would be to leave out the words “ one country ” 
or to substitute ‘‘ two countries.” 


**Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us.” 


It is certainly remarkable that so many clear-headed sensible 
Englishmen professing impartiality and a sincere desire for peace, 
should be so blinded by a sense of their own national self-righteous- 
ness as to be unable to see the beam in their own eye; and to be 
firmly convinced—as I doubt not they are—that the fault is entirely 
on the side of their neighbours. 
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It is certainly not my intention nor my desire to defend for one 
moment the unfriendly ravings of the French Press, which ravings 
the English Press (by way of cultivating friendly relations) is so 
fond of reproducing.* And yet it seems to me that one of the 
stately lectures administered to the French nation by The Times, or 
an article such as “ Fraternal France,” must be at least as irri- 
tating to proud and sensitive people like the French as the 
Guernsey wrecking picture in the Petit Journal or the grotesque 
description of British India in the Mutin could possibly be to 
any sober Englishman. In fact 1 can scarcely imagine any edu- 
cated man or woman in Europe doing aught save laugh heartily 
at these two effusions. 

Admiral Maxse tells us that his desire is for peace: he says, 
“The object of this article is pacific.” Yet it seems to me that he 
sets about the business of peacemaking in a very peculiar manner ; 
for in the paragraph immediately succeeding the above declaration, 
he proceeds to remind the French people of all their misfortunes, 
their defeats, and their disasters. He tells them that they are— 


** Exploité in the most shameless manner by ambitious politicians, by needy 
journalists, and by officials over whom they have no control whatsoever. . . 
in consequence of their extraordinary docility and credulity they are worse served 
than any other people in Europe. They fall into slavery alternately under Jacobin 
‘Clubs, under an autocrat like Napoleon, under the Bourbons of the Restoration, 
or under a Jewish domination, and are driven hither and thither like flocks of 
sheep. Their punishmeni for helplessness has been appalling. They were mas- 
sacred in their own name wholesale under the new Gospel of Humanity which the 
Revolution introduced. They were marshalled into battalions and hurled to 
death under the Napoleonic wars, with the result that their capital was occupied, 
and their Autocrat was exiled in captivity. Twenty-five years ago they were 
again devastated by invasion, their evpital was once more occupied, and two pro- 
vinces were lopped off.” 


They are then reminded of the horrors of the Commune, where 
“the docile people are again manceavred to the shambles,” and 
so on. 

Surely the above method of seeking peace with a high spirited 
and sensitive race like the French is, to say the least, peculiar. If 
this is the way we speak of our neighbours, is it any wonder that 
they do not love us? Could anything that man could say to man, 
or people to people, be much more irritating than the above? 
Is it any less offensive than the Guernsey wrecking story or the 
picture of the state of British India? ‘‘ Oh,” but says my friendly 
critic, “one is true and the other isn’t.” 


* In private life we all know that the best way to get up a quarrel between 
Jones and Smith is to tell Jones what Smith says of him, and vice versa; but 
we do not recognize that the same rule holds good as between nations, and 
forget that they are made up of individuals, like Jones and Smith and their 
French equivalents. 
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Does that make it any better? I ask. 

If I tell my neighbour that he squints horribly and has a crooked 
nose, when in reality he possesses neither of these disfigurements, 
he will only laugh at me and regard it as a joke, though possibly as. 
a vulgar one ; but if, on the other hand, nature has so afflicted him, 
I should expect him to be seriously annoyed at my rudeness. I 
have never heard that the truth of an insulting remark took the 
sting out of it, or transformed it into a friendly one. 

How would the following sound in private life between two: 
neighbours? ‘My dear Francoise, I have the very greatestsympathy 
for you: I can conceive nothing more disastrous than that you and | 
should quarrel ; but you know you really are a docile ass, everybody 
makes a fool of youand a toolof you. You are exploité in the most 
shameless manner by all your servants. You allow yourself to be 
driven hither and thither like a sheep ; and in consequence of your 
extraordinary docility and credulity you are the worst served man in 
Europe. But the punishment for your helplessness has been ap- 
palling: you have been thrashed, and insulted, and dragged in the 
gutter time after time. Your house has been broken into several 
times, and your family insulted and your furniture thrown out 
into the street, and all because you are such an egregious ass. Why 
do you not manage your household like I do mine? Then you 
would be happy. But no, you are too stupid to do so. You area 
cross, quarrelsome, cantankerous neighbour. I am only telling: 
you these things for your own good, and for the sake of peace; and 
yet, strange to say, you do not love me !” 

Every day the leading English journals lecture France in the- 
above style, and yet she does not love us. 

It is a strange spectacle. Two nations, both of whom flatter: 
themselves that they are at the head of the European fraternity 
with regard to education, philanthropy, good manners, good taste,. 
and a sincere desire to maintain peace ; to see these two nations scold-. 
ing, snarling, bickering, accusing, and making use of language which. 
would be entirely inadmissible in polite society in either country ! 

It appears to me that if we really wish for peace with our French, 
neighbours we should seek it in the same way by which experience 
teaches us we may obtain peace with our domestic neighbours— 
namely, by courtesy, consideration, politeness, deference, and good: 
manners. By being to their virtues ever kind, and to their faults a 
little blind ; instead of taking exactly the opposite course, as we do: 
now. 

Perhaps I am not altogether a disinterested or impartial judge of 
Frenchmen and French character, as I have lately returned from a: 
trip to Paris, where I went by invitation, as an associate of the. 
Institute of Naval Architects. Our hosts formed themselves into a: 
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‘reception committee headed by the Minister of Marine. The work- 
ing president was a distinguished Admiral, and the other members 
represented learned societies, art, science, engineering, shipbuilding, 
gunmaking, electricity, and whatever else it was thought would be 
likely to interest us. 

Now allowing—if you please —fifty per cent. discount on the 
evidence of a gratified and eontented guest, [ say deliberately 
‘that nothing could have been more courteous, more hospitable, 
more friendly, more hearty, or in better taste, than the reception 
we met with in Paris. We went there a very strong party—some 
two hundred I believe—and each member and associate was in- 
‘vited, with true French politeness, to take a lady : many did so, and 
I believe the ladies were as much pleased with their visit and the 
entertainments which were provided for them as were the learned 
and scientific gentlemen of the Institution. 

It is true that we were not greeted with that fervid and some- 
what wild enthusiasm which distinguished the reception of the 
officers and seamen of the Russian squadron a short time pre- 
viously ; but, on the other hand, I know we all felt that our 
welcome was thoroughly sincere and earnest, and on the whole, 
perhaps, more neighbourly and more friendly than if it had as- 
sumed any of the somewhat extravagant, und—to use a popular 
phrase—-gushing characteristics of the Russian reception. Our 
visit was of course strictly non-political; hence, no doubt, the 
absence of all sham and insincerity. Every entertainment, and 
every excursion, was arranged for us with kindly forethought 
for our convenience and comfort and with an evidently sincere 
desire to please and gratify welcome guests. 

It is impossible to imagine any international civility conceived 
or carried out with better taste, or in a more kindly and friendly 
spirit, than the reception and entertainment of the British Naval 
Architicts in Paris in June last; and I have no doubt that every 
member of the Institution who visited Paris on that occasion came 
home thorougaly pleased and gratified with his reception, and say- 
ing to himself “ What good fellows Frenchmen are, and how well 
they manage these sort of things.” 

Of course, it may be said that this proves nothing, and that these 
little international civilities are no indication of the true spirit and 
feeling of the French nation towards England, which is implacably 
hostile, as shown by the popular Press. 

The popular Press be bunkered! It cannot be that the spitfire 
Press of Paris represents the calm and sober judgment of as 
shrewd and clever a race as Europe can boast of. Why, even 
Admiral Maxse tells us that it does not do so. His friend the 
“‘informed Frenchman,” ‘‘one of those Frenchmen whom we 
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delight in,” tells him—‘ why no serious person in Paris heeds it ”’ 
(the Press), And although Admiral Maxse in the next sentence 
tells us that “‘ Paris is not chiefly inhabited by serious persons,” I 
can only regard the remark as another symptom of that Gallo- 
phobia which seems to be afflicting so many worthy Englishmen, 
making them at least as rabid as the corresponding disease makes 
their neighbours on the other side of the channel. 

But if no serious person in Paris heeds the French Press, why 
should serious persons in England heed it, and fret themselves 
about it? We are told that the French Government fears the 
Press. Then the French Government cannot be composed of 
serious persons either! ‘This at any rate is sound logic. But the 
fact of the matter is, it is as clear a case of pot and kettle as ever 
occurred in fact or fiction; and it must be admitted by all impartial 
judges (if any such exist in either France or England) that it is a 
most unedifying spectacle to see the Press of both countries scold- 
ing away like a couple of old Billingsgate fishwives. 

No doubt if the gentlemen of the Press were asked why they did 
it, they would say that they were educating public opinion. 
Possibly it would be better to let diplomacy settle the seventeen 
questions first, and educate public opinion afterwards. Verdict 
first and trial afterwards is not at all a bad plan when people 
become too litigious and want to argue every point, simply for 
the sake of argument, and to make “copy,” and not from any 
sincere desire of arriving at a just and equitable settlement of the 
points in dispute ; and there can be no doubt that the popular Press 
of both France and England are at present in this condition. 
There is a plethora of ink and cheap paper. Cucvéthes scribendi is, 
I believe, the classical name for the disease, or in plain English— 
too much ‘ jaw.” 

If all this scolding and snarling finally produces a war between 
France and England, naval officers at any rate know that they 
will meet a brave, chivalrous, and wort!y fos ; but in the meantime, 
I, for one, can see no reason why we should not grasp the hand of 
friendship, which I sincerely believe France—that is to say, all that 
is best and worthiest in France—is ready to hold out to us; and 
if instead of treating her advances with coldness and suspicion, 
instead of assigning to her every act the worst and most sinister 
motive, instead of ridiculing her little weaknesses, and constantly 
reminding her of her misfortunes, we adopted precisely the opposite 
plan of making friends with her—which we could do, without in the 
least sacrificing our own dignity—the experiment might be worth 
a trial. 

That attitude towards our fellow-men, both towards our ac- 
quaintances and towards strangers, which we describe in England 
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by the words “‘ good manners,” is far more common amongst all 
classes, both in France and England, than it was fifty years ago. 
It has spread downwards to a humbler state of society; and, wit 1- 
out prejudice to one’s own countrymen (some of whom pride them- 
selves, not without truth, on their bluntness of manner), it may be 
said that Frenchmen of all classes possess good mwuers in an 
eminent degree. Some blunt and sturdy Britons may sneer at the 
quality to which I allude, and call it French polish, French veneer, 
o* French lacquer, and assert confidently that they know it is only 
skin deep, and that underneath it lies a wicked, treacherous mossoo. 
It may be so; and yet for my own part I can confidently say that 
I have met at least as many hypocrites who affect the blunt and 
plain-spoken style as those who affect the courteous and polite 
style, and I greatly prefer the latter. Yet, without ringing the 
changes upon two different styles of hypocrites, I think it will not 
be denied that good manners are much more common, and [ might 
add, more popular, than they were in the middle of the century. 
Yet, strange to say, the Press, the great public educator, appears 
to have been unaffected by the change, and scolds away with the 
worst possible taste. 

By “ good manners” I mean, in the first place, that self-restraint 
which causes us to refrain from saying that which is in any way 
lixely to hurt the feelings of our neighbours, no matter how tempt- 
ing the opportunity may be for the display of our controversial 
talents, or the exercise of our wit ; and above all, by refraining from 
what Kingsley so graphically describes as the “ devilish satisfaction 
of a sneer.” And, in the second place, I mean that sentiment of 
courtesy, or kindly feeling, or gool breading, or whatever it may 
be, which prompts us to say that which we believe will please and 
even gratify the self-esteem of our neighbours, notwithstanding 
that our remark may not be absolutely true, or capable of bearing 
the test of a logical analysis. 

How much of the above do we find in the leading articles of th» 
French and English Press? None whatever. Hxactly the reverse. 
On one side we have hot-headed, unreasoning, threatening abuse, 
spiced—it must be admitted—with a good deal of hamour. On the 
other side we have cool-headed, reasoning, studied discourtesy (to 
use a mild term) without the spice of humour; but generally with 
a supercilious assumption of superiority which must be infinitely 
riling to our vivacious and impulsive neighbours. 

Admiral Maxse, in the article above referred to, after pointing 
out some of the sins of the French Press, and accusing it of waging 
an unceasing campaign against Hngland, says, “ We can endure 
ridicule and abuse as stolidly as any people in the world.” Can 
we? It is possible that we may not fly into a passion quite so 
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readily as our neighbours: but abuse and ridicule rankle in our 
bosoms ; we do not forget, and we endeavour on the first oppor- 
tunity t » pay them back, if possible with interest. 

It seems to me that it is only another phase of our proverbial 
self-riglteousness to say that we can endure ridicule and abuse. 
We scold back again freely, but in a lower key. And I repeat, 
that the calm, frigid, logical lectures which some of our leading 
journals administer from time to time to the French people, must 
be at least as irritating as the wilder and more frivolous abuse and 
ridicule which come to us from the other side of the channel. 

It would serve no good purpose to follow Admiral Maxse through 
all the items of the indictment which he formulates against our 
neighbours in his article “‘ Fraternal France.” He says that his 
object in writing it is pacific, and we are, of course, bound to 
believe him; though I venture, with the greatest respect, to offer 
the opinion that, human nature being what it is, the tendency of 
such an article is anything but pacific, in fact very much the reverse. 
I yield to no man, not even to Admiral Maxse, in patriotism, or 
even in jingoism, if by that term is meant a sincere desire to see 
British interests upheld, the British Empire extended, and, above 
all, an adequate navy maintained; but I cannot admit that the un- 
friendliness as between France and England is all on one side. 

Admiral Maxse has a hankering after the Triple Alliance; he 
suggests that it should be turned into a quadruple alliance by 
the action of England; and perhaps the most extraordinary and 
illogical of his indictments against France is that wherein he 
accuses her of having caused England’s isolation, by forming an 
alliance with Russia “which thus leaves us isolated—the only 
great power which is isolated!” But surely our isolation is our 
own act. It is the deliberate and the avowed policy of England to 
keep clear of European alliances. I am not arguing now whether 
it is wise or unwise to refrain from joining the triple or any other 
alliance ; I merely say that it is our avowed policy; and it is well 
known that those British statesmen who are supposed to have a 
desire for Continental alliances have been prevented from forming 
any such formal alliances (whatever unformulated or informal 
understandings there may be) by the force of British public 
opinion. 

It is illogical, therefore, not to say unfriendly, to try and put upon 
France the blame—if blame there be—for our own deliberate 
act. 


Ridicule is a powerful controversial weapon, and our neighbours 
are adepts in the art, though, indeed, we do not come far behind 
them, and it must be admitted that a very fair amount of ridicule— 
quite as spiteful, though usually lacking the humour of the French 
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article—is being constantly hurled across the channel from this 
side. One of our principal, and possibly most legitimate, objects of 
ridicule is the national motto of our neighbours, which we see em- 
blazoned on all their public buildings, and whereby Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity are proclaimed to the world. 

It is easy to show that liberty isa myth; in fact, that there is 
less liberty in France than in England. ‘That equality, except. 
amongst paupers and the very lowest dregs of society, does not exist, 
and never can exist in any country. And, finally, that fraternity 
in France is the fraternity described by Admiral Maxse. All this is 
easy ; and it is easy thus to pour ridicule upon France’s national 
motto. 

The same can be done with regard to America, and her famous 
Declaration of Independence; the opening sentence of which-—if I 
remember correctly—runs thus: “ All men are born free and equal.” 
With regard to these words, there was a delightful criticism by 
the late Professor Huxley—I think it appeared in The Nineteenth 
Century, but Iam not certain; at anyrate it was in his best and 
most potent vein of caustic humour—and he pointed out that noth- 
iug could be farther from the truth, than to say all men were born free, 
for in fact nothing in nature is less free than a new-born infant. It 
cannot eveu find the source of its food, without which it would 
die in a few hours, if it is not actually put into its mouth, and in 
every detail of its existence it is the least free creature on earth. 
And he then goes on to point out, with the same bumour, and the 
same inexorable logic, that so far from all men being equal, phy- 
siology and the common experiences of life prove that they are 
nothing of the kind; but, on the contrary, extremely unequal. 

It is easy, I say, to criticise and ridicule the declarations, the 
mottoes, and the institutions of our neighbours, and although we 
in this country may possibly be above all such inconsistency of 
words and acts, we might still, as a matter of Christian charity, 
have a little consideration for the mental aberrations of our weaker 
brethren. 

The principal exciting cause for all the spluttering and scolding 
that goes on between France and England may be found in the 
fact that neither country is capable of looking at the disputed ques- 
tions from their neighbour’s point of view. In plain language they 
are respectively blinded by chauvinism and jingoism. And secondly, 
from the foolish habit of taking ridicule too seriously, instead of 
laughing at it. ‘To which may be added an extraordinary and inex- 
plicable want of discrimination, which causes each to regard the 
writings of a few noisy editors on the other side of the channel as 
the voice of the nation. ‘The Press is undoubtedly a disturbing 
element ; but it would be about as reasonable to regard the ravings 
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of the French Press as an indication of the thought and feeling 
and mature judgment of France, as to regard the sentiments of 
Mr. Labouchere and the manners of Doctor Tanner as typical of 
British thought and British behaviour. 

The proverbial three courses appear to be open for the settle-. 
ment of the seventeen disputed points awaiting solution between 
France and England. 

First, to fight, and smash each other’s ships and seaboard towns,. 
attack each other’s colonies, and destroy each other’s commerce. 
At this course the other neighbours would chuckle with glee, rub: 
their hands with delight, and hold their sides for laughter. 

Second, to leave the settlement of the disputed points to ac- 
credited and trained diplomatists on both sides, to accept their 
decisions, and to argue to our heart’s content afterwards as to what 
might have been. 

Third, to submit all the points in dispute to arbitration. 

I confess I have very little faith in the last alternative; unless 
we could appeal to Olympus, and get a committee of the gods 
to arbitrate for us. Jupiter, chairman, with Mars and Neptune 
as his technical advisers. 

The decision of the celestials would be impartial, and couched 
in the language of the gods would be somewhat to the following 
effect— Avast scolding there! Off jumpers and fight, or else 
hold your tongues, and shake hands and make friends. Your 
present attitude and demeanour towards each other are puerile, 
unbecoming, and highly undignified; and unworthy of both of 
of you.” 


C. C. P. Firzceratp, 
Rear-Admiral. 


RECENT FINANCE. 


Finance has recently gone mad. The investing public, tired of 
buying Consols at 1074 and upwards, or of putting money into 
Home Railway Ordinary Stocks with the prospect of an uncertain 
return of 3 per cent., has betaken itself in real earnest to the 
Mining Market, and with the aid of unprecedentedly cheap money 
has there worked up a “boom” such as is unparalleled in the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant of the Stock Exchange. It may 
seem absurd for an article which is devised to sketch the broad 
effects of finance and to trace its connection with the political and 
other events of the day, to begin by calling the attention of its 
readers to the wild speculation that is now going on in mining 
shares ; but the fact is that this speculation is actually absorbing 
the whole attention of the financial world, and that events which 
would in ordinary times have given markets a qualmish fit of the 
shivers, are passed by unnoticed as long as “ Kattirs keep good.” 
The German Emperor may hint plainly at the possibility of civil 
war in his own dominions; Spain may go weltering farther into 
the mire of insolvency in her impotent attempts to cope with 
the insurrection in Cuba; the Bank of New Zealand may be found 
to be once more in need of bolstering up by the Colonial Govern- 
ment, not to mention the infinite possibilities of nervousness that 
normal markets would have discovered in connection with Turkish 
obstinacy in the East, and Russian interference in the Far East— 
but all these things are unobserved or speedily forgotten in the 
face of the fact that Chartered shares continue their advance. And 
this at a time of year when everybody is generally holiday-making 
and business on the Stock Exchange is usually confined to a 
narrow trickle of investment orders. Whereas lately every day 
has seen a fresh shower of new companies, each with more allur- 
ing prospects than the last, poured down the speculative gullet, 
and every night Throgmorton Street has been crowded, till six 
o'clock and later, with a mob of perspiring jobbers booking their 
bargains as fast as their pencils will run. 

These things being so, no apology it needed for a few words on 
the subject of this extraordinary boom, though speculation is, in 
reality, only a morbid excrescence on finance, and is no more a part 
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of it than bribery is part of politics. There seems to be no sign 
at present of any material relapse in the market; any temporary 
set-back is only followed by a more eager outburst of reckless buy- 
ing; and old-fashioned brokers who, for months past, have been 
cautioning their clients against risking their money in securities 
which have long ago been forced up to prices that would not 
bear rational exaiination, have only seen their own prudence made 
apparently ridiculous, and their clients’ hardihood rewarded with 
substantial cheques on account days. Such advisers persist in their 
opinion that the boom will be followed by the inevitable crash 
sooner or later, and that the longer the boom lasts, and the greater 
the velocity that it gathers, the more disastrous the crash will be 
when it comes. The game may last for another year: or, on the 
other hand, merriment may have been turned to gnashing of teeth 
inamonth. Though there is no specific reason that one can now 
point to as likely to put up the shutters of this remarkable bazaar, 
it must be remembered that these collapses always arrive when they 
are least expected ; and anyone who buys shares now must do so 
with the possibility of being “landed at the top” before his eyes. 
Certainly the recent developments of the market have not been of 
a healthy nature. As long as the public was putting its money into 
the shares of actual Gold Mining Companies it knew what it was 
doing, and received, in exchange for the sums invested, real assets 
which might depreciate in value, but would always be worth some- 
thing and might fairly be expected to yield some return on the out- 
lay. Lately, however, attention has been rather diverted from the 
gold mining shares, though these have continued to advance in 
price, and the stream of buying has been directed to the shares 
of the so-called Land or Finance Companies, which depend for 
their value solely on the continuance of the boom. 

Such securities combine all the proverbial risks of mining, which 
are modified but not eliminated by the extraordinary regularity of 
the conformation of the Witwatersrand field, with the still more fas- 
cinating uncertainties of a blind pool. On the last occasion when 
there was an outburst of speculative enthusiasm, a period of reck- 
less over-financing, when money was lent to all sorts of needy 
borrowers who ought to have been wound up, was followed and 
terminated by the production of various so-called trust companies 
which were specially designed to take over securities which repre- 
sented little but a record of financial imprudence. It was expected 
that these concerns would carry the game on, and make large profits 
by fathering further folly, but it was unfortunately ordained that 
the boom should be blown upon too soon, with the result that these 
“Trusts” could only look on helplessly while their assets shrivelled 
like a burnt scroll, and many of them collapsed and vanished alto- 
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gether from sight, while some still drag on a discredited existence, 
after various processes of bolstering up. It seems that a similar 
process is now to be applied to the Mining Market. Prices having 
been successfully rigged up so as to bear little or no relation to: 
value, the latest development has been the formation of Trust 
Companies to take over the holdings of large financiers who find 
this an opportune moment for realizing, but could not do so by 
selling in the open market without depressing prices to an extent 
that would not suit their purposes. As these companies are intro- 
duced without the publication of a prospectus, and generally with 
practically no information being given as to their assets or position, 
the public and the market, who immediately bid the price up to an 
enormous premium, simply rush blindfold into the gap, like a flock 
of ridiculous sheep. It is always whispered, of course, that this 
company has the privilege of taking over Mr. So-and-So’s holdings at. 
a price which would enable it to pay a handsome dividend on the 
date of its production,and that it will have all the power and influence 
of that great name behind it, and so will be in an exceptionally strong 
position with a view to the formation of subsidiary concerns, and so- 
on. But investors are apt to forget that though the price at which 
properties are acquired may show a fine profit when compared with 
the current quotation to-day, that profit may have been converted 
into an equally substantial loss at the end of a fortnight, while as to 
subsidiary issues, company-promotion is a very comfortable business 
as long as the public will buy whatever is offered; but the ex- 
perience of the other Trust Companies, referred to above, shows 
that when the issuing concern finds itself with a block of un- 
saleable securities, which it had hoped to dispose of at a comfortable 
premium, on its own hands, the position assumes a very different 
aspect. Moreover, when one buys shares merely on the strength 
of a name, one ought to consider seriously the advisability of in- 
suring the life of the bearer of that name. Even if we can believe 
that the “bosses” of the South African market are actuated by 
motives of the purest philanthropy when they pool their holdings 
and dispose of them to the outside public, and that they have 
every intention of devoting just as much time and attention to the 
development of the properties after they have parted with the 
greater part of their interest, the fact remains that a concern which 
was bought by investors solely on the strength of their confidence 
in one man, depends ipso facto not only on the honesty, which we 
are quite willing to take for granted, but also on the life and 
health of that man. And it must be remembered that— 


‘* Pallida mors :equo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas, 
Regumque turves.” 


and that even your financial magnate is mortal. An instructive 
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example of the weakness of companies which depend on one great 
name has been afforded several times within the last few weeks, 
by sudden relapses in Chartered shares, caused merely by un- 
founded rumours to the effect that Mr. Cecil Rhodes was unwell, 
On political grounds, we all of us hope that Mr. Rhodes may long 
live and flourish, but to the eager buyers who have nearly doubled 
the value of Chartered shares within the last three months, thus 
capitalizing the value of the property at something over twenty 
millions, his person must be quite extraordinarily precious. Such 
a state of things reminds one of the old days of Mr. Jay Gould’s 
illness, when American Railroad shares used to fluctuate with the 
changes in the invalid’s temperature. 

While on the subject of mines, we may mention that West 
Australian gold shares have been receiving a good deal of attention. 
Here also, prices have been rushed up in a quite unwarranted 
manner, considering that hitherto the surface of the field has been 
hardly scratched. However, a German expert has been despatched 
by one of the parent companies to examine its properties, and so 
far his reports, though only summarized by cablegram, have been 
very satisfactory. It may be noted that in this department, as 
well as in “ Kaffirs,” there is much too much financing and too 
little gold-mining. The number of syndicates and exploring 
companies which are engaged in buying up properties cheap and 
then issuing them to the public at large premiums is out of 
all proportion to the amount of actual development work that 
is going on. Such enterprises, of course, make fine profits as long 
as they can keep the ball merrily rolling, but it is evident that when 
a property,as often happens, passes through the hands of several of 
these middlemen before it is introduced to the public, the inter- 
mediate pickings only add so much dead weight to its capital. 
It has been necessary to dwell at some length on the question of 
this extraordinary mining mania because, as has been said, it is the 
one matter of predominant importance in the financial world at 
present. It also raises some rather interesting side-issues. For 
instance, cautious people in the City are asking anxiously whether 
any of the London banks are lending money on the security of 
mining shares. The foreign banks are said to be doing so freely, 
but if any of the London institutions are following their example, 
and it is whispered that several of them are unable to resist the 
temptation, they are sacrificing the best traditions of English bank- 


ing for the sake of a transient and very risky profit. Then, again, 


the eagerness with which the public rushes to give high premiums 
for shares in concerns of which they have never been allowed to see a 
prospectus may well make the would-be reformers of Company Law 
throw up their purpose in despair. For what is the use of passing 
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legislative measures for the protection of people who are willing to 
‘sacrifice their discretion and judgment to their blind confidence in a 
particular man or syndicate? However, there are still some inves- 
tors left who have not altogether lost their heads, and when mad 
‘speculation is rife, there is all the more reason for making the path 
of legitimate investment easy and attractive. Another interesting 
point that arises in this connection, is the possible effect on the 
prices of general commodities of the stream of gold that will be 
poured out upon the world in consequence of this boom. Anyone 
who has a patch of actually or presumably auriferous ground can 
be sure now of getting enough money for it to enable him to 
develop it thoroughly and put a comfortable bonus into his pocket 
besides. The amount of money that has been invested in min- 
ing ventures during the last twelve months must have been 
enormous, and, quite apart from the question as to whether the 
capital so lavishly sunk will ever earn an adequate return, there 
can be no doubt that a great stimulus will have been given to the 
production of gold. The more enthusiastic of the seers who know 
the future yield of the Witwatersrandt field to an ounce, assert that 
this field alone will be turning out twenty millions sterling in gold 
per annum at the end of the present century, a date which is now 
not very far off. Though we may be inclined to receive these figures 
with some caution, yet, even if we reduce the estimate considerably, 
by the time we have added in the production from the undeveloped 
fields of Rhodesia and West Australia, which, if we believe one 
tithe of what we read in prospectuses, are themselves capable of 
supplying the world’s demand for the precious metal many times 
over, and by the time that we have also duly noted the fact that 
the older Australasian, Indian, and American fields will be working 
on steadily, and perhaps more productively, owing to the improve- 
ment of processes, and that large yields are promised from places 
like British Guiana, where the industry is still in a more or less 
embryonic condition, it is not difficult to see that at least the first 
quarter of the twentieth century is likely to be a veritably Golden 
Age. But Fate, grimly ironical as usual, has ordained that the 
world shall be flooded with gold just when the development of the 
credit system has enabled us to dispense very largely with its use 
as a medium of exchange. In England, where the banking system 
is more highly developed than in any other country, probably not 
more than about three per cent. of our commercial transactions 
result in the actual interchange of coins between the buyer and 
seller ; in other countries the use of bills of exchange, cheques, and 
notes is every day more rapidly superseding the use of the metals, 
while in international trade gold is practically not needed at all 
except to adjust commercial balances. And since, as Professor 
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Shield Nicholson has pointed out in his interesting work on Money 
and Monetary Problems, “a person whose cheque will be taken in 
payment can bid as effectively as one who brings a bag of money,” 
it would appear that the amount of gold available has nowadays. 
very little effect on the prices of general commodities. The quantita- 
tive theory has had to give way before the introduction of a system 
under which a single sovereign can be used in thousands of trans- 
actions without once leaving the vaults of the Bank of England. 
This, however, is a knotty point, and one on which good judges still 
differ. Some thoughtful people are inclined to believe that the 
slight advance which has recently been shown in the prices 
of general commodities is due to the greater abundance of gold. 
But the fact that during the past three years prices have been, 
until within the last few months, steadily falling, while the 
available quantity of gold has been as steadily rising, is a strong 
argument against this contention, and the recent advance in 
prices is easily accounted for by the partial revival of trade 
acting on markets in which stocks had been allowed to run 
abnormally low, owing to the continuance of a period of dreary 
depression. However this may be, we shall have the problem 
solved for us in the course of the next few years, and the 
gradual unfolding of the answer will be a very interesting study 
to those who follow the more recondite phenomena of finance. 
Apart from the mining boom, the financial history of the past 
quarter has not been very exciting, though the general outlook 
has certainly become more encouraging. As far as the Money 
Market is concerned there has been little alteration: its condition 
may be described as just the same, only more so. The Bank of 
England has gone on adding to its investments and crediting the 
bankers’ balances with the sums represented by the securities so 
acquired, and gold has continued to pour in from abroad, especially 
from Australia, South Africa, and the United States, so that the 
total of “other deposits” in the Bank Return—which item has 
been described in a former article as the barometer of the market’s 
resources—has persisted in monotonously beating record week after 
week. At the end of June it stood at £37,326,000; on September 
18th at £48,815,000. During the same period the amount of the 
securities held by the Bank has increased by 4? millions, so that 
a considerable proportion of the rise in the other deposits is due to 
the sums credited to the market by the Bank in return for securi- 
ties bought. In this connection we may chronicle the fact that the 
usual half-yearly Court of Proprietors of the Bank passed by without 
incident; the Governor remarked on the difficulty of employing 
money, and a dividend of 4 per cent. was declared for the half- 
year. This was a fairly satisfactory result under the circum- 
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stances, but it illustrates once more the absurdity of bringing the 
ordinary stock of a trading concern, on which the return must 
necessarily fluctuate, within the scope of the Trustees’ Act. 
The Money Market, however, though rates for loans are as low as 
ever, and though on ordinary days holders of cash find it very 
difficult to dispose of it at all, is not as extraordinarily easy as the 
figures given above would lead one to expect, and when any 
demand arises, as, for instance, on the occasion of a Stock Exchange 
settlement, or the last day of a month, the floating supply is found 
to be by no means too large. This rather anomalous state of 
things has been caused by the operations in connection with the 
Russo-Chinese loan. It will be remembered that this loan was 
raised, with a Russian guarantee, in Paris, early in July. It was 
subsequently announced that the Japanese Government had re- 
quested that the proceeds of the Indemnity, for the liquidation of 
which this loan had been raised, should not be remitted to the East, 
but should be delivered in London. It is believed that the money 
will not be paid into Japanese hands until the beginning of 
November, but in the meantime, as the various instalments fall 
due, the proceeds ave being gradually remitted from Paris. To 
avoid the expense of shipping gold, the French financiers have been 
flooding London with bills, many of them created for this special 
purpose, which they have discounted here, using the money thus 
raised to add to the credit which is being piled up here against the 
day when the first instalment of the War Indemnity is paid to Japan. 
Some eight or ten millions are said to have been thus transferred 
from the open market into the hands of either Russia or China. 
This transference does not of course alter the amount of the “ other 
deposits,” as it merely entails a movement within the limits covered 
by that item, but as the money thus “ ear-marked ” is not available 
for ordinary borrowing purposes at the current rates, it makes a 
considerable difference to the amount of credit which is to be had 
at + or $ per cent. It is expected that when the money is 
paid to the Japanese, it will be largely expended here on ships, 
military stores, and machinery. Japan has shown clearly that 
she appreciated England’s action in refusing to join the ill- 
assorted union of European Powers which interfered so un- 
warrantably at the end of the war; for not only has she ordered 
the Indemnity to be paid to her credit in London, but she has also 
placed some large orders here for ironclads and other munitions of 
war, which have given a very opportune stimulus to the iron and 
shipbuilding trades, though the workmen seem determined to spoil 
their effect by raising the usual labour difficulties. Probably it will 
be found, when the Indemnity, or rather this first instalment of 
it, is paid over, that the greater part of the eighteen millions has 
VOL, XXVI. 18 
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either been already spent here, or will be needed to pay for the 
orders now on hand. The hopes of those who bought silver, under 
the impression that the Indemnity would be paid in coin, have thus 
been disappointed for the present; but perhaps the payment of the 
subsequent instalment may cause some demand for the white metal, 
though in the present state of the market it seems probable that 
only very large purchases could materially raise the price. 
Together with the quickening of certain trades caused by the 
Japanese orders, there has been a further increase of activity in 
our commerce with the United States. Regardless of the conse- 
quences to the rate of sterling exchange and to the Treasury Gold 
Reserve, American traders have been buying freely of our woollen 
and worsted manufacturers, and so have kept the balance steadily 
against themselves, causing frequent shipments of gold, which 
would have brought the Reserve considerably below the $100,000,000 
limit, if it had not been for the action of the syndicate which 
was entrusted with the issue of the last 4 per cent. loan, which 
was raised, as will be remembered, for the special purpose of re- 
storing the Treasury's balance. The syndicate, though its con- 
tract with the Government ceased early in August, has repeatedly 
come forward since then, not only providing bills in London to 
prevent gold shipments, but also, when this was impossible, replac- 
ing the Treasury’s store of gold. The movement of the crops ought 
now to be beginning and turning the balance of trade in favour 
of the United States, but, owing to the low price of wheat, farmers 
seem inclined to hold back their stores, and in the meantime gold 
shipments have continued steadily and lately have covered con- 
siderable amounts. ‘The situation is thus not only complicated but 
dangerous, for though the condition of trade is, without doubt, con- 
siderably better in the States, its first effect has been to stimulate large 
buying of British goods, and so to revive the eternal currency bogey 
a the most inopportune moment. As long as the Republic per- 
sists in the use of a redundant paper currency, it cannot hope to 
keep a gold reserve except by some method of artiticial protection. 
But instead of any attempt to protect the Treasury’s balance, the 
whole system seems to have been specially devised to leave it open 
to the demands of all and sundry. And as long as this possibility 
of a currency crisis hangs over the market in American shares, 
it is not likely that the British public will relieve the situation by 
buying securities on which it has lost some enormous sums in days 
gone by. The neglect and stagnation in which “ Americans” are 
still lying is very noticeable, considering the buoyant tone of 
other markets and the wildly speculative humour of the public 
at present. The recent advance in the price of American shares 
was initiated and engineevsed alinost entirely in Wall Street, 
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and though, when the market relapsed, prices were supported 
to a certain extent in London, it was only by professional 
operators, the outside public still holding aloof. The Erie 
Railroad Company has been once more reconstructed. The Re- 
organization scheme, involving a heavy assessment on the shares, 
was enthusiastically received, and the prices of the new securities 
to be issued under the plan have been carried up to a level which 
is quite unjustified by the earning power of the road. Of course, it 
may fairly be hoped that the new lease of life which the recon- 
struction brings with it may result in better earnings in the future, 
but the pace at which this possibility was discounted was ridicu- 
lously fast. The present cheapness of money is a very dangerous 
weapon in the hands of manipulators and “bull-pools.” Markets 
are inflated almost to bursting-point all round, and should any- 
thing occur to make money at all scarce, the result would be more 
astonishing than pleasant to speculators. At present nothing 
seems more ridiculous than the suggestion that money could by 
any means become scarce, but the money market has always been 
a most dangerous booby-trap for prophets. As to the possibility of 
currency reform in America, the future cannot be said to look hope- 
ful. The silver agitation seems to have died out for the present, but 
the citizens of the United States have not apparently recognized that 
they have only two alternatives before them, and that if they are not 
prepared to adopt a silver standard, sooner or later they will have 
to take measures for the redemption of a considerable part of the 
greenbacks, silver certificates, and other forms of fiduciary money. 
Whether the present situation will teach its lesson in very doubt- 
ful; the great success with which the recent 4 per cent. loan was 
floated in London is very likely to have given the Americans a 
false idea of the position. This success was largely a tribute to 
the confidence that was felt on this side in President Cleveland’s 
determination and ability to maintain the gold reserve by some 
means or other, and also to the glamour of the names under whose 
auspices the loan was issued. Brother Jonathan, however, took it 
all as a personal compliment, and immediately returned to his old 
attitude of happy self-confidence, being encouraged thereto by the 
bond syndicate which found it worth its while to continue to 
support the Treasury Reserve some time after its contract to do so 
had ceased. When wheat and cotton begin to come forward freely, 
and gold shipments are stayed for the time being, the citizens of 
the United States will doubtless be convinced that their confidence 
was not misplaced, and that, after all, and in spite of all European 
croakers, there was nothing wrong with their currency system. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that all that the syndicate has 
done in the way of creating bills is so much already discounted 
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from the effect. of the crop movements, and if Americans go on 
buying European goods as heavily as during the last two months, 
an early renewal of gold shipments seems to be inevitable, always 
excepting the possibility of large purchases of American securities 
by British investors. Most far-sighted observers of the position in 
the States have long agreed that the issue of another loan, in order 
to restore the Treasury balance once more to its legal minimum, is 
only a question of time, and the date of its appearance is now a 
matter of common conjecture. 

Such a necessity would be unpleasant and surprising to those 
Americans who have come to the conclusion that the commercial 
situation is perfectly satisfactory. Artemus Ward has remarked 
that the world revolves on its axis “subject to the constitution of 
the United States,” and the same principle is frequently applied to 
economic laws, which are not supposed to take effect in a territory 
so vast and resourceful and so ably and energetically developed. 
Nevertheless, it must not be expected that the surprise and annoy- 
ance caused by the unwarrantable interference of economic laws 
where they have no business is likely to urge the Americans in the 
direction of a reform of the currency system. On the contrary, 
such a situation would be seized on with far greater effect by 
the advocates of extreme Protection than by any other faction. 
It would be so easy to argue that since this necessity for further 
borrowing had been obviously caused by the fact that Americans 
were buying more European goods than they could pay for with 
their products, the simplest way to remedy the matter would be 
to check such purchases by once more raising an impassable tariff 
barrier. Indeed, fiscal reaction is regarded by many a foregone 
conclusion, and the present revival of confidence is often attributed 
to the general recognition of this theory. As long as Mr. Cleveland 
remains in office, any such measure is out of the question, but the 
new Presidential campaign will soon be beginning in earnest, and 
it is worthy of note that Mr. McKinley’s candidature is thought 
likely to be rewarded with success. It is evident that our mer- 
chants and traders must bestir themselves to make the best 
possible use of their right of comparatively free entry into the 
markets of the United States, for they cannot count upon enjoying 
it for more than about eighteen months. 

It is satisfactory, however, to see that the revival of trade is 
no longer confined to our dealings with America. The Board 
of Trade Returns for August, the most satisfactory statement 
published for several years, show that all over the world our 
customers are buying more freely, and that our trade with our 
Colonies marks an especially gratifying increase. A considerable 
development is also expected in this direction as the result of 
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Mr. Chamberlain’s spirited notions of State-aided commercial ex- 
pansion, though it remains to be seen how far the application 
of this rather un-English principle to British trade will be effectual. 
The outlook in the colonies, though the active demand for wool 
at higher prices is a very encouraging feature, is not altogether 
satisfactory as yet. The discovery that the Bank of New Zealand, 
which was helped round a corner last year by a fatherly Govern- 
ment, had to be lifted over another stile, if it was not to be 
allowed to tumble over altogether, does not argue well for the 
state of things in the colony; and in Australia there are several 
banks in a water-logged condition, which will have to be wound 
up or amalgamated with stronger institutions before the situation 
can be said to be thoroughly healthy. Under these circumstances 
the suggestion made by the Premier of New South Wales, which 
Mr. Chamberlain was said to be considering favourably, to the 
effect. that Colonial loans should be brought within the scope of 
the Trustees’ Act, was decidedly premature. The Colonies are 
evidently only too eager to add materially to their burden of 
debt, and any such artificial encouragement would probably have 
a very dangerous effect. It must be remembered that any such 
sanction on the part of the British Government would amount, 
virtually, to an Imperial guarantee of the principal and interest 
of the Colonial loans. That, at least, is the light in which 
brokers who advise their clients to buy India Stocks regard 
the matter, arguing that since Parliament allows Trust funds 
to be invested in these securities, therefore it is bound to come 
to the rescue if necessary. Such a state of things would be dan- 
gerous alike to the British Government, to the Colonies, and to 
British investors. The Colonies have to show that they are really 
round the corner, before the Home authorities can be expected to 
stamp their securities as fit for Trustees to handle. What they 
want now is not unlimited borrowing powers, but a larger popula- 
tion, but here they are balked by their so-called Labour politicians, 
who will not allow immigration to be encouraged lest the price of 
wages should fall. The Imperial idea is a great and noble con- 
ception, but when it shows itself in demands from our kinsmen 
across the sea for measures of fiscal reform which would enclose us 
in a protective barrier in order to raise the price of their staples, 
and for alterations of our Trustees’ Act solely in order that they 
may borrow more cheaply, the shoddy side of Imperialism is very 
much uppermost. 

On the Stock Exchange the course of prices has been generally 
in an upward direction during the last three months. Cheap money 
and the result of the General Election, which had a very reviving 
effect on the confidence of the commercial classes, together with a 
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genuine expansion of mercantile activity, which is at last shown in 
the Board of Trade and Railway Traffic Returns, caused British 
securities of every sort to advance materially. Among Railway 
stocks, those of the Scotch lines have risen most, being benefited 
by the fact that their traffics were comparing with those of the 
strike period of last year, and by the prospect of great activity in 
the shipbuilding yards of the Clyde. This prospect, however, is 
at present clouded by the possibility of the inevitable labour 
difficulties. The home Brewery stocks quickly reflected the 
banishment of Local Veto to the political limbo, though Allsopp 
collapsed suddenly on the publication of an unsatisfactory re- 
port. In the foreign market, Spanish 4 per cents. have been 
very steadily maintained by the manipulation of French finance- 
houses which are too deeply involved to allow the stock to find 
its proper level, and South American bonds have advanced in 
sympathy with the general buoyancy, and also owing to the im- 
proved outlook for the trade of the Argentine Republic. Alto- 
gether, speculators for the rise must have reaped a fine harvest 
this autumn, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Tourist’s Problem. 


To rue Eprror or “ Tue Nationat Review.” 
Sir,— 
In the bedroom of a certain Continental hotel the electric bell is 
surmounted by a notice which runs “ Hit him briskly on the head,” 
and beneath is the legend :-— 


“ Ring once for the chambermaid, 
— twice for the waiter. 
— three times for the Jackanapes.” 


Whether any man or woman was ever bold enough to summon the 
Jackanapes from the vasty deep is not clearly known. Most people’s 
nerves, it must be confessed, would be anything but equal to so awful 
an incantation. In ordinary inns, however, and where the harmless 
necessary “boots” is substituted for that dread and mysterious creature 
of the lower regions the “ Jackanapes,” the ditticulty of merely raising 
the chambermaid, the waiter, and the boots is usually not great. The 
problem is not so much to call them up, at least on the day of departure, 
as to know what to tip them when you have got hold of them. ‘lhe 
matter is seldom a simple one except for the single man who has stopped 
one night, given no trouble and asked for nothing. He may escape with 
a customary and conventional shilling to any one of the three according to 
taste, or may reserve himself for the head-waiter and the porter down- 
stairs. It is when one has stopped a week or more in a hotel, has asked 
the chambermaid to have the washing done, has got the waiter to bring 
up odd meals, or what Dame Quickley threw in the face of Sir John 
Falstaff as “ bye-drinkings,”—alcoholic or teetotal, as the case may be, 
brandies and sodas or lemon squashes, tea and coffee—or again has made 
the boots brush mud off one’s clothes and get one’s boots ready at special 
and unearthly hours that the real ditticulty arises upstairs. It is the 
same uneasy problem downstairs when the head-waiter has moved one’s 
place at table dhéte, arranged to keep a particular side-table, or shown 
himself obliging in other ways; when the head-porter has paid for 
parcels, found out trains, and done commissions in the town, and 
when the under-porter has got the luggage to the station, and seen it 
registered and generally acted as a courier. The traveller is already 
broken in spirit by his packing and the intolerable and vain attempt to 
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get into a box, which only shut in England after the coachman had been 
called in to help the butler to sit on it, a mixed lot of curios, Tauchnitzes, 
photographs, pipes, and a portion of his wife’s bargains in the way of what 
are rightly called lengths of silk, cotton, and faced cloth! I say rightly 
called lengths, for even the pieces called breadths would apparently 
measure about a furlong when extended, When then the traveller is called 
upon to face the hideous Sphynx riddle of tips, his condition is indeed de- 
plorable. “Perplexed in the extreme” like Othello, he is racked by ques- 
tions, which run like a mill race in his head,‘‘Which ones ought I to tip?” 
** And how much to each of them?” “ And oughtn’t some to have a good 
deal less than others?” Then indeed do the saunterers in the labyrinth of 
the hall, covered-in courtyard, smoking-room, and Salon de lecture, who 
are not going for several days, realize that the most pitiful of all earthly 
sights is that of the good man struggling with the problem of hotel tips. 
On such occasions men’s brows are furrowed, their manner abstracted, nay, 
morose, and their talk disjointed and irrelevant. One of the sympathetic 
old maids who haunt the inns of the Continent, but of little experience 
it would seem, has been known to address a wretched man wrestling 
in this agony with the remark, “I fear you must have had bad news 
from home, Mr. Simpkinson. I trust that your dear wife’s mother, whom 
we used to know at Llandudno, and who seemed ” The answer 
showed plainly where the poor man was hit, for, brushing aside all thoughts 
of his wife’s nearest relation, he burst in with “Is it necessary, do you 
think, to give the waiter on my floor more than a franc when we’ve only 
rung for him once to get my wife a glass of milk to make tea with?” 
Probably the social philosopher will be inclined to turn up his nose at all 
this perturbation of spirit, and to declare that the trouble comes either 
from men’s meanness or their pride. “ Men,” he will say, ‘‘ should recognize 
before they travel that under existing conditions a considerable sum 
must be put apart for tips in each: hotel they stop at. They do not 
trouble about the rest of the bill, why about the tips?” That sounds very 
well; but in truth it is quite beside the mark. It is all very tine to be 
willing to spend a considerable sum in tips at a hotel. Paterfamilias 
usually is quite prepared so to do, but this does not help him. My readers 
may remember how in Henri Greville’s charming story “ Marier sa Fille” 
the mother of the heroine telegraphs from Nice to a friend in Paris to 
send her “ somme considerable,” and what extreme difliculty there is in 
discovering what that amount may be. Nor is this all in the present 
case. When the somme considerable is discovered, it has got to be dis- 
tributed—and that way madness lies, 


Still, as Sir Thomas Browne said long ago, “these, though puzzling 
questions, are not beyond all conjecture.” It is possible to arrive at 
how much ought to go in tips, and who ought to share in that sum, 
considerable or otherwise, and in what proportions. The first thing to 
consider in a hotel is who is to have a tip, Here it might be supposed 
that only those who have done some special and peculiar service for the 
guest should be considered, and that no one with whom he has not come, 
as it were, into personal relations, need apply. “Why should [ tip the 
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head-porter and the head-waiter?” he asks. ‘“ They have done nothing 
special for me, except, in the one case, help serve the fixed meals, and in the 
other keep the door. I never asked either for anything.” That may be 
true, and yet these functionaries, by the universal rule of hotels, expect 
to be tipped before anyone else. Other tips are at discretion, but these 
are virtually obligatory. Then says the indignant guest, “ Tipping is to 
be in inverse proportion to the service rendered. The less a man does for 
me and the less I ask of him, the more I am to tip him.” Prima facie this 
sounds like reason, but a better case may be made out for tipping these 
great administrative officials of the Inn Kingdom than appears at first 
sight likely. In the first place, custom has always accorded tips to these 
persons, and hence they and their employers calculate upon them. The 
head-waiter and head-porter come for next to no wages or even pay for 
the places, because it is so universal a rule to give them something. 
Hence, to ignore them may be to upset the balance of the hotel 
machine, and to deprive them of a share of the profits upon which 
they have calculated. The arrangement may be, and probably is, 
an unsatisfactory one, but if, and where, it exists, it is difficult not 
to recognize it. Again, the head-waiter and the head-porter in defence 
of their claims “not all in vain may plead” that the nod or frown 
which keeps an ordinary waiter up to his work, and makes an under- 
porter attentive and on the spot, ‘is in itself a deed” which, if well done, 
deserves the appreciation of the guest. “If we keep things generally 
in good order and make them go pleasantly for the guests, we have really 
done more for the comfort of MM. les Voyageurs than the tiresome and 
garrulous underlings who often encumber them with fulsome and awk- 
ward attentions. Is not the man who lays the ship’s course and takes the 
observations doing as good or better work than the tar who hauls at a 
rope ?” 

On the whole it is impossible to deny that these functionaries 
must be tipped, unless, of course, the guest considers that he has been 
badly treated at his inn, and that the servants deserve nothing at his 
hands. Ask a friendly proprietor or hotel manager whom you ought to 
tip, and he will invariably say “ what you please to the head-waiter and 
head-porter, but no one else needs ‘it.” The question then is, how much 
is to be given to these persons of whom, rightly or wrongly, it has been 
decreed by custom that they are to be tipped if anyone is? I should say 
that the ordinary single man who has stopped four or five days or a week 
in a large Continental hotel and lived the ordinary life would give about 
three francs to each. A franc each would be enough if he has only 
stopped one night.- On the whole, half a franc a day for the first six 
days, and then, say, one and a-half francs a week for each succeeding week 
is a rule which will provide enough but not too much. Of course, if the 
guest has asked for and got a good deal of extra attention, he must give a 
little more. In very crowded hotels and where the concierge can do a 
great deal in the way, say, of getting good Alpine guides or good carriages, 
he is a person well worth making agreeable, One has heard of persons 
who declare it their invariable practice when in the crowded hotels of the 
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Engadine to tip the head-porter five francs as they cross the threshold of 
the inn. Such persons were, however, probably members of that loud 
and unpleasant class who declare that wherever they go they mean to have 
the best of everything, and don’t mind paying for it. One somehow 
cannot help feeling that the ‘anticipatory tip is only allowable in the case 
of an invalid, to whom extra attention is absolutely necessary. In other 
cases such aggressive behaviour is, I cannot help thinking, against the 
comity of travellers. 

We have dealt with the single man down stairs, The family man, 
especially if he travels with his children and their nurses, must expect 
to see his tips doubled, or nearly doubled. Where the single man gives 
three frances the head of a party of six must give five. It remains 
to consider the case of the under-waiter who has waited at the guest’s 
special table, or part of the long table—“ our table @héte waiter,” as the 
young ladies of the party probably call him—and of the under-porter. 
Unless “ our waiter” has been asked to do something quite out of the way 
he should not be tipped. If the family have made a friend of him, well 
and good, but as a waiter he cannot and does not expect a tip. He must 
wait till he becomes a head-waiter. The under-porter again, though his 
may be the hand that does a great many of the things demanded of the 
head-porter, cannot expect to receive a tip. The only exception is when 
paterfamilias makes him do courier’s work at the station. In that case he 
deserves something for his services outside the hotel, which, however, need 
not be much, <A couple of francs should cover most cases. 

We have done with the downstair folk. Upstairs the problem is even 
more intricate. To begin with, it may be said that the single man who 
stops only for one night need not give anything upstairs. He probably 
asks nothing and sees nothing of the chambermaid, and therefore his 
tipping her would be purely a work of supererogation. If, however, he 
stops a week, he will be sure to have asked for some little thing or other, 
and can hardly avoid when he goes giving a franc or even two or three 
franes, according as he is rich or has required much to be done for him. 
A lady is almost sure to want the chambermaid to do something or other 
out of the usual course of her work, and therefore in her case the tip is 
almost certain to seem obligatory. In no case need it rise very high. Five 
francs should be enough for a stay of a month or six weeks. “The waiter 
on our floor” is a person who need only be noticed by people who have a 
private sitting-room or meals in their own rooms. In such cases the 
amount must depend on what he has done. There can be no sort of 
general rule. Quantum meruit is the only principle on which to act. 
There remains the person who in England is called “ boots,” in the East 
“ Arab,” and, as has been shown, in some far lands, “ Jackanapes,” and 
who does the boots, helps up with boxes, and brushes one’s clothes when 
desired, Perhaps the best rule to apply to him is that he should be given 
half what the chambermaid gets. Here then is the whole tale complete. 
It may be as well to tabulate the tariff of the single man of moderate 
means. Millionaires are erratic and cannot be considered here. As Mrs. 
Gamp said, “ They was born so and can please theirselves.” Our single 
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man who has stopped in an inn on the Continent for a period of from six 
to ten days should, we have shown, give 


The Head-waiter ... a ca ie: ... 98 francs 
The Head-porter ... Pr see ane jae, ae 
The Chambermaid Ss 
The Boots ws i one ie —— 
The Under-porter, but only when useful out- 

side Hotel se ea si oa wm © 


The travelling bachelor will thus spend about nine francs in tips when 
he stops a week. Some people of course give more, but they are extrava- 
gant. Others again give a good deal less—perhaps content themselves 
with a franc to the waiter when they pay the bill, and a franc to the head- 
porter. Against such a policy I have nothing whatever to say. Indeed, 
such frugal fortitude is admirable. The majority of men, however, are 
not built of stern enough stuff for such a course of action. They would 
spoil their time abroad if they did not act fairly generously to the inn 
servants. What they want is to give moderately and yet not look mean. 
For such as these the above tariff is probably about the right thing. As 
I have said above, the head of a party of three or four will have to make 
an addition, while the commander of a larger battalion may even have to 
double the sums I have set down. 

But, though experience and study may suggest a working system, and 
so may relieve some of the worry, it must be confessed that “tipping at 
best’s a contradiction still.” Travel would be pleasanter if the rule of 
“no tips” set up in certain of the best Swiss hotels could be universally 
maintained. But it cannot. The tip cannot be eradicated from the 
hotel. Is there any other remedy? I fear not. The only thing I can 
suggest is that a tariff shall be hung in every hotel bed-room, with the 
notice that travellers were not required to give, but that if they were 
satisfied they might give at the following rates. The present writer 
remembers once to have seen such an experiment—oddly enough in a 
swimming-bath in Austria. In the dressing-rooms was hung up an 
elaborate tariff of ‘“‘Trinkgelds” for the teachers of swimming, the bath 
attendants, &c. The plan might be tried, but the difficulty, I fear, would 
be that the tariff would crystallize into a mere supplementary charge for 
attendance, and a new and unauthorized programme of tips would be 
built up upon them. 

Before I leave the subject, one word about tips in Cafés, both at 
home and abroad. Here a penny in the franc or the shilling, as the 
case may be, is a very good rule. If the lunch comes to three shillings the 
waiter has threepence. The charge is not immoderate, and it is always 
easy to calculate. Lastly, it must be said that, though I have dealt only 
with foreign hotels, about the same scale prevails in English houses. It 
is not necessary, however, to read shillings for frances. A single shilling 
may have to take the place of a single franc, but let 1s. 6d. stand for two 
francs, and 2s. 6d. for three francs, and a couple of florins for five francs. 
On the whole, the best thing the traveller can do who wants to have an 
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easy mind is to tip moderately and banish care, resolving that he will 
never bother his head whether “they looked pleased,” or didn’t. This 
don’t-care attitude is the true secret of success. Without it the traveller 
is a poor anxious worried wretch for whom the last look at St. Peter’s is 
spoiled by the thought, “Did I give the porter a franc less than he 
expected—I am afraid I did.” 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


A Tourist. 
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